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THE WORKER’S ATTITUDE AS AN ELEMENT IN 
SOCIAL CASE WORK' 


LUCY WRIGHT 
Supervisor of Field Work, Social Ethics Department, Harvard University 


r | NHE first person whose attitude I re- 
member being interested in as a child 
was that of Mrs. Gummidge, that 

“lone, lorn creetur’”’ in David Copperfield. 

Do you remember her—discontented and 

complaining but, when sorrow fell upon the 

family of Little Emily, transformed into a 

cheerful and helpful being busy dragging 

heavy ropes and spars and reassuring and 
taking care of the others? She changed just 
as anyone may change when they suddenly 
hecome aware that they are living in the 
presence of powers greater than their own. 

They seem to discover that they have some 

of the power inside themselves. 

Later, I became even more keenly con- 
scious of attitude in watching the lives of the 
blind, and carried over from their experi- 
ences as one of the dominant attitudes of 
life that attitude with which people may 
meet a thousand kinds of hard fortune as a 
challenge, best described in four lines by 
Sidney Lanier: 

Oh, hunger, hunger, I would harness thee, 

And make thee harrow ali my spirit’s glebe; 


Of old the blind bard Hervé sang so sweet, 
He made the wolf to plough his lands. 


Given at the National Conference of Social 
Work, Toronto, Division on the Family, June 28, 
1924, 


It is really a very simple thing I want to 
try to do with this word attitude. I want 
through it to answer this question: Shall we 
try to think about life in terms of social case 
work, or about social case work in terms of 
life? How shall we treat any man’s case? 
In terms of his own life and of the daily 
lives of all of us, the art of living under the 
laws of life common to us all? Or must we 
rest content with seeing any man’s case, 
studying it, treating it, discussing it, and in- 
terpreting it in terms of the technique of 
social work, in terms of our own efforts 
and those of other professions from whom 
we can borrow terms of their specializations ? 

The only way I can find of answering 
these questions is to outline my own philoso- 
phy of social work and life as an interpreta- 
tion of the word attitude. Attitude is signifi- 
cant in social case work (which is a subhead 
under social discovery and social education) 
because it is significant in the art of living 
under the laws of life common to all of us— 
client, social case worker, and the rest of the 
world alike. 

I believe that social case work is a search 
for the truth for creative purposes in the 
personality of the client, and in all his rela- 
tionships. It will share in the creative pur- 
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poses of social discovery and social education 
in proportion as it rises out of a creative 
attitude on the part of the worker. I am 
assuming that one’s attitude depends upon 
one’s religion, one’s philosophy of social 
work and of life, and upon the plans of 
action resulting therefrom and checked up 
by experience. 

I conceive of attitude as describing the 
application to human affairs of the domi- 
nant spirit of an individual; it may be good 
or bad. If it’s the kind of thing that can be 
put on and taken off, like a coat, it is apt to 
be bad, I think. If it’s the kind that rises to 
meet the given situation, each time as if for 
the first time, like the current with which 
the magnet meets the needle, it is very likely 
The pre-Christian use of the 
word deimon or daemon, of which I have 
recently come across two usages, helps in 
part to show what I mean by attitude. A 
great modern scientist, speaking of that 
small but important entity, the germ-cell, 
remarks that “although we do not under- 
stand how, it is not merely protoplasm, but 
deimon, as_ well.” More dramatically, 
Shakespeare makes someone in Antony and 
Cleopatra remark : 


to be good. 


Thy daemon (that’s thy spirit which keeps thee) is 
Noble, courageous, high, unmatchable. 


Attitude in this sense may be said to repre- 
sent the application of spirit to human af- 
fairs, in the same sense that Emerson speaks 
of justice as truth in its application to 
human affairs. But besides suggesting the 
thing that is innate in every individual and 
capable of cultivation and development and 
change, I choose attitude because it may 
represent at the same time beliefs and prin- 
ciples and plans of action. I cannot remem- 
ber the time when the phrase, “ not only with 
our lips but in our lives,” did not ring, in 
my ears; and it is because it stands for both 
states of mind and behavior that follows 
from them, that the feeling I have about 
attitude seems to transform that some- 
what colorless word into one of glowing 
significance. 

Mr. Bly, the window-washer in Galswor- 
thy’s Windows has something to say apropos 
of the attitude of search for significant states 
of mind rather than of immediate applica- 
tion of rules alone to the facts of the situa- 
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tion. His daughter, an unmarried mother at 
eighteen, had suffocated her baby (she didn’t 
want to kill it, she said, she only wanted to 
save it from living; it didn’t know it was 
alive). She had been on trial and Bly, in 
recalling the incidents of the trial, made the 
following comment: 


“Why, I’ve known people who could see noth- 
ing but theirselves and their own families unless 
they were drunk. At my daughter’s trial, I see 
right into the lawyers, judge and all. There she 
was, hub of the whole thing, and all they could 
see of ’er was ’ow she affected ‘em personally. 
One tryin’ to get 'er guilty, the other tryin’ to 
get ’er off, and the judge summin’ her up cold- 
blooded.” 

Mr. March: 
Mr. Bly.” 

Bly: “Ay, though which of them was thinkin’ 
’ere’s a little bit o’ warm life on its own, ’ere’s a 
little dancin’ creature. What's she _ feelin’? 
What’s ’er complaint? Impersonal-like. I like 
to see a man do a bit of speculating with his 
mind off of himself for once.” 


“ But that’s what they’re paid for, 


What are the conditions under which the 
attitude we most desire, which might be 
called the creative attitude, towards one’s 
self, one’s fortunes, and other people, is 
likely to express itself? Creative possibil- 
ities depend upon the same factors for client 
and worker alike. Briefly expressed, the 
creative attitude expresses itself in social 
case work in two ways: First, when skill is 
used, in individualizing, i.e., in seeing the 
man behind the handicap, or the individual 
human beings in their relationships in the 
situation. And second, in relating the situa- 
tion and the people in it to some vital con- 
cept of social work and of life. I should 
like to suggest five ways in which skill in 
individualizing may be increased: (1) by 
flexible imagination; (2) by being “ non- 
shockable,” keeping a light touch; (3) by 
working steadily through the positive, that 
is, by finding and building on the strength 
rather than on the weaknesses of human 
nature; (4) by seeking skill in using the 
forces of expertness and authority rather 
than relying on the whip-hand; and (5) by 
developing a capacity to learn out of failures, 
evaluating them with one’s self and the 
client. 

Skill in relating the situation and the peo- 
ple in it to some vital concept of life and of 
social work may be advanced by keeping the 
standard of expectations high, that is, not 
helping people by premature or partial classi- 
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fication, by false sentiment or other means, 
to the evasion of their own realities; by de- 
fining and coming to an understanding as to 
common purposes in a given instance, recog- 
nizing in conflicts the third thing that may 
be greater than the original wishes of either ; 
and by continuous, direct and purposeful 
search for bodies of knowledge which may 
contribute to social education and to reform 
and change when needed. 

To my mind, “ flexible imagination,” a 
phrase of George Eliot’s, describes one of 
the most important qualities of mind for the 
worker who would know the mind of her 
client—a capacity for setting aside for the 
moment that with which one’s own mind may 
be filled and being receptive to many possi- 
bilities ; a capacity for perceiving many pos- 
sible alternatives, and for loving a great 
many kinds of people, if only they’re good 
of their kind. What I mean is best illus- 
trated, perhaps, by a positive and a negative 
example, taken from what one might sup- 
pose to be the somewhat unlikely field of 
work for the aged poor in almshouses. 

Did you ever read George Eliot’s Scenes 
from Clerical Life? If you have, you re- 
member the Sunday morning that the Rev- 
erend Amos Barton went to the almshouse 
to preach to paupers, and chose for his sub- 
ject “the unleavened bread.” After the 
service, when the inmates were trying to 
get their personal needs before him, an old 
woman named Mrs. Brick managed to catch 
his attention with her empty snuff-box. 
George Eliot remarks, “ I cannot help think- 
ing that if Mr. Barton had shaken into that 
little box a small portion of Scotch high- 
dried [snuff], he might have produced some- 
thing more like an amiable emotion in Mrs. 
Brick’s mind than anything that she had felt 
under this morning’s exposition of the un- 
leavened bread.” What Mr. Barton actually 
said was: “ Ah, well, you'll soon be going 
where there’s no more snuff. You'll be in 
need of mercy then. You must remember 
that you may have to seek for mercy and not 
find it, just as you’re seeking for snuff.” 
Then comes the sentence that is significant 
for us. ‘ At the first sentence of this admo- 
nition,” George Eliot goes on, “ the twinkle 
subsided in Mrs. Brick’s eyes, the lid of her 
box went click, and her heart was shut up at 
the same moment.” 


I quote this tiny incident for two reasons: 
for the sake of that sentence with the indis- 
putable evidence of what happened in Mrs. 
Brick’s mind, to which Amos Barton was 
blind; and also for the author’s later com- 
ment which contains a generalization im- 
portant for social case workers on flexible 
imagination : 


To have any chance of success short of 
miraculous intervention, he [a man in Amos 
Barton’s position] must have some approximate 
conception of the mode in which the doctrines 
that have so much vitality in his own brain will 
comport themselves in a brain that is neither geo- 
graphical nor chronological nor exegetical. It is 
a flexible imagination that can take such a leap 
as that and an adroit tongue that can adapt its 
speech to so unfamiliar a position. 


I want to match up this negative example 
by one or two positive ones, from the more 
recent experiences of Francis Bardwell, the 
present Inspector of Almshouses for the 
State of Massachusetts. I read the preced- 
ing paragraph to Mr. Bardwell over the tele- 
phone, asked him to give me a modern 
instance, and presently received the follow- 
ing: 


What you refer to I had always been pleased 
to call the “ angle of approach,”—one of the most 
important things in personal contact with depend- 
ent people. 

Here is an episode about Aunt Anne, who 
wanted to be “took care of.” I had been sent for 
because Aunt Anne had refused to do any longer 
the little tasks required of her at the almshouse, 
and had retired to her room, putting on her only 
best dress—a black alpaca made in the seventies. 
There came the expected knock, and she bowed 
with serenity as the caller came in. From a 
formal and dignified attitude she deflected not one 
iota. In state, best dress as an armor for aged 
dignity, she received her caller. 

“My, but you’re dressed up, Aunt Anne.” 
“Yes, from now on I’m always going to be.” 
“No more help?” the caller queried. “No” 
The monosyllable was snapped out. “Is this 
fair?” “Yes, and ain’t it time? How long 
should a body work? Is there never to be a time 
for rest and for best alpacas? If I’m to rest here, 
it must be from now on.” This was delivered 
severely and in measured tones. She wouldn't 
weaken, although she began to wonder at the 
courage she had somehow acquired: she would 
see it through. “ You're too young to quit, Aunt 
Anne. Just a few years longer—a little help here 
in hard places—and then the best dress and folded 
hands.” “Go on!” she taunted, “the best dress 
and folded hands and a handful of people saying 
‘Her smile is natural.’ Oh, I’ve heard it, many 
funerals where I’ve helped. Perhaps you don’t 
know it—you haven’t looked me up in the book; 
if you had you would have known I should have 
quit years ago. I know I don’t look my age. 
Stout folks seldom do, after seventy, but I’m 
eighty-four. Isn’t it time I quit? If I’m ever 
to sit and rock and rest, isn’t it from now on? 
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Fourteen years I’m living on borrowed time, so 
I’m through.” She paused, looked out of the win- 
dow, saw the near lying meadow and beyond, the 
low Cape hills. A tear welled to her eye and 
slowly rolled down her withered cheek. The 
spirit of revolt was gone: she was in retreat; she 
was a woman again, and wept. With an effort 
she controlled her emotions, and quite calmly 
said, “I want to be took care of, only that.” The 
caller said, “ Tell me all about it, Aunt Anne,” 
and laid a kindly hand upon her shoulder. 

Then followed the complete unfolding of the 
story of her life: how through her childhood she 
had tended her mother’s children, then her own 
children, then her children’s children, finally do- 
ing tasks in the almshouse because her loyal chil- 
dren had died, and her disloyal ones neglected 
her. As you can imagine, she was given the 
chance she craved, even finally to the ambition 
of her lifetime, being waited on in her bed by a 
nurse in a cap. 


Mr. Bardwell then added a quotation from 
his story, “ Raising Dates.” 


Timothy had demanded an audience. Timothy 
evidently had a grievance, the nature of which, 
however, I could not fathom. So when I stepped 
into the smoking-room for my audience, I found 
Mr. Murphy alone, occupying an arm-chair, and 
evidently in an anticipatory mood. I resolved to 
confine myself to the strict language of 
diplomacy, so at the door I stood and bowed, say- 
ing: “Mr. Timothy Murphy, I presume?” 
“Your presume is right,” was the answer. “Oh,” 
I replied, “I’m pleased to renew an acquaint- 
ance,” and shook hands. “You may not be so 
pleased when I’m through with you.” “I under- 
stand, Mr. Murphy, you have a bone to pick with 
me, and I’m hoping it’s only a chicken bone.” 
“’Tis not! ’tis the hind leg of an elephant.” 
“Oh, I’m relieved [you will notice my use of the 
language of diplomacy], for it might have been 
the wishbone of a mastodon.” “ Never mind all 
that, tis a big bone. If I knew my geography as 
well as you do, I'd be back at you with a dragon’s 
backbone, but that’s neither here nor there.” 
“ Well,” I questioned, resolving to let him state 
his own case in his own way. The old man 
shuffled his feet, twitched his hands on the arms 
of his chair, cleared his throat and began: “Do 
I look like a man who raises dates? I ask you 
that, man to man, do 1?” “No,” I answered 
deliberately, “ you do not look like a man who 
raises dates. If anyone had asked me what was 
your specialty, I should have suggested some- 
thing tropical, but not dates, even if dates are 
raised in hot climates,” and so on. 


The plot of this story, which will, I hope, 
presently be published with others from Mr. 
Bardwell’s pen, all hinges on an unfortunate 
misunderstanding of the expression raison 
détre! Mr. Bardwell’s own comment on 
these two cases is as follows: 


You will see the entirely different angle of 
approach in ‘these two cases. I could not have 
used the language of diplomacy with Aunt Anne; 
it would have been an insult. Timothy expected 


it; a dignified hearing, with its humorous side 
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patent to both of us, and only touched on in by- 
play—and my man was Irish. Aunt Anne was 
Yankee to the uttermost generation. 


Mr. Bardwell gives you, as no one else 
can, a sense of the possibilities of give-and- 
take in ordinary conversation. 

Next I might put the importance of a light 
touch, of being, in a sense, non-shockable: 
at least of not being shocked in advance. [| 
asked a college student, who had a serious 
and complex problem about which it was 
important to consult various social workers 
and professional people, why he wished to 
see each one himself before he took his client 
to see them. He explained that one didn’t 
wish to subject a person in trouble to the 
experience of encountering those who 
straighten their lips and take things too seri- 
ously. Closed lips give a sense that the 
sufferer justly or unjustly conceives of him- 
self as in competition with a mind closed 
against him. 

There are other aspects of being non- 
shockable. A doctor called in a priest to see 
a man who refused to have his crushed leg 
amputated, although it would probably save 
his life. The doctor in his disgust threw off 
the sheet and exclaimed to the priest, “ This 
is what this man wants to save.” The priest 
fainted. But when he recovered, in reply to 
the doctor’s apology for roughness he only 
lifted the sheet again, for himself this time, 
saying, “It is my business to face such 
things without fainting.” 

I want to say a word or two about the 
significance of finding and building on the 
strength rather than on the weaknesses of 
human nature. It may be necessary to face 
the negative facts, but the positive ones are 
the ones we actually work with if anything 
happens. The habit of searching for and 
observing the positive as well as the negative 
in the smallest details of our study of per- 
sonalities or fortunes or relationships is 
fundamental. There is an apocryphal story 
of Christ and the disciples passing a dead 
dog, which gives the spirit of what I mean. 
The disciples shuddered and turned aside. 
Christ went up to the dead animal and called 
the others, saying: “‘ Come and see what 
beautiful teeth the creature hath.” 

I wish to make a stand, too, against abuse 
of power, against the exercise of the whip- 
hand, in fact, against the use of force of any 
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kind except the forces of expertness and 
authority. Even the forces of expertness 
and authority have the greatest value when 
employed on the give-and-take basis. When 
the give-and-take basis has proved impos- 
sible, and if conflict there must be, it is still 
possible to look closely at the terms of con- 
flict and have at least a basis of clear under- 
standing on both sides. Only in a limited 
range of cases, on lines to be clearly and 
definitely defined, does one (for the sake 
of those who are dependent or weaker) do 
other than work with the individual himself. 
The greatest skill of all lies, perhaps, in 
knowing when to postpone the use of even 
the force of authority, and how to apply 
that force well when used. 

I like to remember in this connection two 
short lines of the philosopher and poet: 


Of all wit’s uses the main one 
Is to live well with who has none. 


Now, I should like to speak of relating 
the situation to some vital concept of life 
and of social work which may be more pecu- 
liarly characteristic of the point of view I 
am suggesting. First in this group I wish 
to put high expectations. After holding one’s 
mind open to receive a pure impression of 
another’s point of view, it is equally im- 
portant to share one’s own. Anything less 
than holding another person to the same 
purposes to which one holds one’s self is no 
compliment. There are two dangers: 
First, the curse of classification, for when 
classification is premature, or permanent, or 
one-sided, it seems to go with a certain low- 
ering or levelling of standards of expecta- 
tion. If I speak with undue warmth of this 
evil of being classified in another’s mind—a 
disaster second only to the evil of being 
classified in one’s own mind—it is because 
I have, for many years, seen so much harm 
done by this process to blind individuals 
and to groups of the blind. The second 
point of failure to maintain high expecta- 
tions lies in helping people toward the eva- 
sion of their own realities, which they might 
be helped to see as an immediate challenge 
rather than as a thing to be evaded were it 
not that the worker lowers her standards, 
presumably, to meet theirs. 

The positive side of this attitude toward 
life sees any situation, hard as it may be, as 
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a challenge; and to those who have the 
element of the mystic in their makeup much 
more, as is suggested by Francis Thomp- 
son’s “ The Kingdom of God”: 


The drift of pinions, would we hearken, 
Beats at our own clay-shuttered doors. 


The angels keep their ancient places ;— 
Turn but a stone, and start a wing! 
’Tis ye, ’tis your estrangéd faces, 
That miss the many-splendoured thing. 


This is the transforming attitude; and 
one of the strangest things about attitudes is 
that people (even adults) may give them to 
each other. The best work of the best par- 
ents in this way is often done with their 
children before twelve years of age. Adult 
education for those who desire it is equally 
possible and approached in a similar way. 

A settlement worker brought to a study 
group to which I belonged this winter an 
interesting example. 


A woman whom she had known for more than 
twenty years and whom she had always believed 
to be a “good sport” although she lived under 
conditions unfavorable to convincing herself and 
others that she was, at the age of fifty was helped 
to discover what her powers were and was able 
permanently to revolutionize her attitude toward 
her own difficult home conditions. The family 
situation was one in which there was a bread- 
winner physically handicapped by an industrial 
accident; a good workman but of reduced initia- 
tive and a heavy drinker. There were five chil- 
dren, and this good mother, whosé virtues were, 
however, easily forgotten, had kicked against the 
pricks so long that she had become a chronic com- 
plainer. The transformation came about through 
the simple event of a visit to a summer camp 
under conditions of bad weather and much com- 
plaining on the part of other people. This mother, 
however, showed herself to be such a good sport 
and to have such appreciation and enjoyment of 
Nature under all conditions, that she convinced 
herself as well as others of her powers. She re- 
turned to her own home, rested from her family 
and they from her, and put her new-found powers 
to the stern test of several years’ trial before her 
experiences were written out. 

The worker who wished to bring this story to 
the study group first submitted it to Mrs. Ryan, 
who gave her ready consent to having it used as 
written. This final point also illustrates a prin- 
ciple in which I believe strongly—that people 
under all sorts of circumstances, of both success 
and failure, when the time comes truly to evaluate 
their experiences, are wholly glad if any experi- 
ence of theirs can be made use of by others. Our 
slip-ups in social case work are apt, I think, to be 
the result of too early use of experiences still in 
process and experiences interpreted in terms of 
technique rather than in terms of the lives of the 
individuals in question. 


Defining and coming to an understanding 
as to common purposes in a given instance 
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is of importance to the worker as well as to 
the client. 


In discussing the case of Matthew Donnelly in 
the study group this winter, we came through an 
astonishing array of ethical questions to the very 
simple conclusion that this difficult family prob- 
lem, whatever we thought of it, rested as a mat- 
ter of fact upon the attitude of the wife and was 
truly settled by her attitude. This was what 
might be called, in terms of social case work, a 
family problem in which the bread-winner was 
present and the family handicapped by his alco- 
holic tendencies and irresponsible traits. 

Mr. Donnelly had a fine wife and beautiful 
children but through him the economic situation 
was always difficult and the cost of the struggle 
to the wife and children very great. It was small 
wonder that the first worker thought, as a short 
cut, of breaking up the family. Nothing but a 
different concept of social case work could have 
saved her from this decision. She reckoned, how- 
ever, without Mrs. Matthew Donnelly, an able 
and charming person, who didn’t think of Mat- 
thew as an irresponsible alcoholic bread-winner. 
He was in fact a lovable though inconvenient per- 
son and in many ways a good father. Mrs. Don- 
nelly was a woman who had a lively religious 
faith which sustained her in her position, and 
she was capable of coming through her trials with 
spirit undimmed. When a worker came along 
who could evaluate and work with this power 
over a long period of time, and work with 
Matthew too, on the basis of a clear understand- 
ing that if he kept up his end she would keep up 
hers in helping out his wife and children and 
helping him to pay off his debts, Matthew event- 
ually made good. 


But this case, although so well worked 
out and recorded, laid no emphasis on the 
central fact that the attitude of Mrs. Don- 
nelly was the one great positive element and 
source of power in the situation. We so 
instinctively record and interpret exclusively 
the difficulties to be faced and our own 
efforts to meet them, that we often lose 
sight of and fail to record the attitudes of 
the human beings before us. What records 
are records of comes back inevitably to 
one’s concept of social case work. When 
Dr. Wm. Healy made “ own story” a part 
of his work with and record of the indi- 
vidual delinquent he incorporated this prin- 
ciple into case work with individuals to stay, 
I hope, forever. 

So much for making the most of case 
work in the lives of client and worker; but 
this is not enough. Social case work is also 
a means of search and discovery in which 
client and worker jointly share. I choose 
the point of view of social case work as a 
subhead under the art of living under the 
laws of life common to all of us, because it 
seems to shake the subject into some sort of 
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perspective. We all become human beings— 
ignorant, to be sure—but filled with a com- 
mon desire to understand more about this 
business of life in which we are all engaged. 


The most astonishing thing in years of social : 


work continues to be the response of all 
sorts and conditions of men and women to 
this idea, important because it opens up pos- 
sibilities of gathering not only bodies of 


knowledge about people’s behavior, but also . 


bodies of knowledge about states of mind. 

Bodies of knowledge as to backgrounds 
of individuals and groups, of a kind that 
influence the attitude of workers, are rather 
rare. In my experience they are best illus- 
trated by the type of work done by Miss 
Hull in studying Sicilian backgrounds and, 
on a larger scale, by Old World Traits 
Transplanted (Park and Miller) in the 
series of Studies in Methods of American- 
ization edited by Allen T. Burns. 

There are already recorded and unre- 
corded evidences of great variety in different 
fields of work, in Massachusetts alone, which 
bear out the recognition of states of mind 
as basic to plans of action. Dr. Walter 
Fernald’s recognition of the desire for ap- 
probation of others in many of the feeble- 
minded has led to a special education which 
develops self-respect through a well-grounded 
sense of usefulness to others. Dr. John E. 
Fish of the Hospital School for Crippled 
Children, knowing that it is the attitude of 
mind of the cripple which determines his 
career, bases the plan of life and education 
for crippled children under medical care on 
this fact. When Mrs. Hodder asks you to 
postpone visiting the Reformatory for 
Women with a class of students until she has 
had a chance to consult the prisoners about 
such visits in general and reminds you that 
it might be fairer to judge of them on a 
single occasion by seeing them in a perform- 
ance of Jolanthe, you know upon what 
principle she is basing her plans of action. 
Mrs. Chesley’s new little book, }’ho are the 
Benefactors? is a recognition of other than 
economic values in the lives of human be- 
ings, shown in attitudes toward life that 
enrich the lives of all with whom they come 
in contact. Carleton Parker’s studies of 


casual laborers suggest the direction in which 
studies of states of mind of groups in the 
community might move on a larger scale. 
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When I had finished this paper and shown 
it to Dr. Cabot, he remarked: “ Attitude, 
then, is the expressed juice and essence of 
one’s experience, religion or philosophy; 
what one has not forgotten; what is genuine 
and not wordy.” 

Perhaps I have only taken a long way of 
saying that treatment of personality actually 
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occurs only in proportion as worker and 
client accomplish that give and take in points 
of view upon which human understandings 
depend. 

We arrive at these understandings not 
when we think of life in terms of social case 
work but when we think of social case work 
in terms of life. 








THE DELINQUENT ATTITUDE' 


A STUDY OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY FROM THE STANDPOINT 
OF HUMAN RELATIONSHIP 


DR. MIRIAM VAN WATERS 
Referee of the Juvenile Court of Los Angeles, California 


T importance of attitude is a re- 
discovery, and its modern recognition 
is about to mark the threshold of an 

entirely new approach to delinquency, vice, 

and crime. Attitude may be defined as the 
deep, intrinsic response the personality takes 
as a matter of course in a given situation. 

We sit on the clear grass in an enclosed 
space and let the solid massed outlines of 
this beautiful University sink into our per- 
ception. The rugged towers bring peace; 
the alcoves suggest meditation; the leaded 
window panes, a fine regard for privacy; 
the isolation and quiet, the opportunity for 
learning. We draw a reminjscent breath 
and assume an attitude of peaceful respect 
and contemplation. 

Suppose, however, a courteous Toronto 
policeman should tap one on the shoulder, 
and say: “ Lady—you can’t sit here: this 
is the Dominion Prison Yard.” 

Instantly, if the glandular physiologists 
are right, adrenalin or other bio-chemical 
products shoot their message, and our entire 
emotional set is altered: the enclosed space 
becomes a restricted, barren area; the mas- 
sive walls become somber and menacing; 
the towers are monuments erected to delin- 
quency and its repression, the alcoves sug- 
gest horrid opportunities for tyranny and 
violence, the leaded windows become bars, 
the quiet is offensive, the trees and other 
projections give excellent images of sum- 
mary executions. We arise with a shudder 
and say, “ When Dean Kirchwey’s delin- 
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quency program is completed, we will build 
no more of these damp, medieval prisons.” 

Our attitude is changed in a twinkling. 
The word “prison” has transformed our 
perceptions instantaneously—the original 
response is gone beyond recall. 

Or we are traveling in a Pullman berth, 
glad to sink behind our curtains and gaze 
inanely at the polished wood; the trouble- 
some matter of politics at home, or a belated 
community chest, or unanswered correspond- 
ence drifting pleasantly into a realm beyond 
our necessity for doing anything about them. 
Suppose later we awake feverishly and, over- 
stimulated by somebody’s free verse or the 
adventures of Jurgen, we fancy we are en- 
tombed: the curtains become funeral dra- 
peries, the steam heat, the din of wheels, 
even the dusky porter are suggestive of our 
ancestral hell! 

It is a matter of attitude. Our precon- 
ceived ideas—set off by our total emotional 
response—determine our attitude. 

The introspective psychologists have 
shown how the approach to every problem 
in life is modified by the einstellung, or the 
attitude assumed. “ Not life that matters, 
but the courage one brings to it.” If, for 
courage, we read emotional response, we 
have in this phrase of Hugh Walpole’s the 
key to every situation. 

With these general considerations of atti- 
tude in mind, let us consider the problem of 
delinquency in its simplest terms. 

Is Havelock Ellis right? Is delinquency 
an indispensable concomitant of a high de- 
gree of civilization: the more specialized 
our culture, the more crime? Perhaps. It 
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depends on the kind of human relationship 
built up within that civilization. 

Delinquency has passed through various 
phases of research and speculation. In re- 
cent times the Lombroso school, to name an 
exceptionally picturesque period, occupied 
the center of the arena. The offender was 
pictured as an anomalous, atavistic person, 
frequently tattooed, and having well marke’ 
body-traits which distinguished him from 
the normal person. His sensitivity to pain 
was less, his skull showed abnormalities, his 
ears were likely to be misshapen, he had 
defective muscular co-ordination, particu- 
larly as to those finer muscles, which, as 
Stanley Hall used to say, were used to wag 
the tongue, and pen. These so-called stig- 
mata of degeneracy attracted widespread 
attention among the students of criminology 
of the period, and they were found, it is 
quite true, in varying degrees of combination 
in the thief, assassin and prostitute of the 
Italian prisons. How fascinating was this 
theory of diagnostic signals! How easy, 
systematic, and efficient! If there had been 
social workers then, their appropriate atti- 
tude to delinquency would have been the 
attempt to record the criminalistic ear- 
marks in their case histories and to place the 
labelled article in its proper pigeon-hole. 
Treatment of a congenital anatomical con- 
dition was of course impossible. There was 
no human obligation to a sub-human species. 

All went well until the English Galton 
began measuring and inspecting the crania of 
the men of Oxford University—and man 
for man they showed pretty much the same 
ratio of these stigmata of degeneracy as did 
the prisoners. The theory had to be hastily 
abandoned. 

Then came a less materialistic concept. 
It might be the mentality of the cffenders 
that was at fault. Briefly summing up the 
results of a vast mass of research, we find 
within recent years a prevalent conviction 
that from 10 per cent to 80 per cent of our 
offenders are of defective intelligence. Un- 
doubtedly the view would have been accepted 
that there exists a causal relation between 
feeblemindedness and delinquency if masses 
of men had not been subjected to intelligence 
tests during the war. And again it was 





found that a large proportion of the popula- 
tion may remain at a low level of intelligence, 
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and yet lead useful lives without crime in 
the community. Feebleminded individuals 
are “ found in so many callings and positions 
of life and the principle of relativity 
operates so largely,” that judging from the 
performances in the legislatures of many of 
our states “‘ across the line,” it would seem 
that a feebleminded person has as much 
chance of getting into the state or federal 
legislature as into prison. 

Then came an intense application of social 
and economic explorations. The broken 
home, divorce, poverty, industrial and com- 
munity conditions were blamed. As to the 
broken home, there is some indication that 
a cross section of the lives of our best stu- 
dents in our colleges and of boys in our 
navy would reveal a large percentage of 
unhappiness in the home background of their 
childhood. 

All that these researches, physical, mental, 
and social, really mean, reduced to their 
simplest significance, is that among those 
who challenge our behavior codes, or fail to 
conform to them, are found the sick and the 
healthy, the dull and the brilliant, the defec- 
tive and the accelerated, the under-protected 
and the over-protected. 

It is a gigantic folly and indeed a travesty 
of the human spirit to imagine that merely 
untoward environmental conditions produce 
delinquency. They produce suffering, but 
when the suffering child or adult becomes 
delinquent, an entirely new element has come 
into the current. Earthquakes or sudden 
devastating calamities may inflict loss and 
pain on a community, breaking up homes, 
bringing untold hardship and neglect upon 
the children; it is not in such times that 
children become delinquent; they are far 
more likely to share the burden heroically 
with their parents. 

Today, maladjustment is a favorite term 
by which to explain delinquency. That, too, 
fails to explain. ‘The human infant is the 
most complete example of maladjustment to 
his environment. But he is not delinquent 
(unless, of course, he may be found to be 
such under Dean Kirchwey’s section on pre- 
natal delinquency, or if we find with certain 
psychiatrists that “every baby carriage is 
squirming with complexes ”’). 

As one follows the history of our search 
for causes, one is led further and further 
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back to a more simple, a more fundamental 
kernel of truth, as one finds in the Japanese 
children’s game one more wooden egg within 
the other. 

Research now points to the genesis of 
delinquency in the emotional responses of 
little children to the human relationship that 
surrounds them, particularly that of father 
and mother and teacher. 

Dr. Woolley has pointed out how the re- 
action of the child to authority, to reality, to 
group life, and to single vivid experiences 
builds up the intricate patterns of personal- 
ity. What this paper would like to make 
clear is the very simple way these responses 
of childhood, always conditioned as they are 
by the emotions and the attitudes of adults, 
may gradually develop delinquency in the 
child. 

The attitude of adults to the offending 
child holds the key to the situation. The 
first challenge to parental authority is in 
effect a declaration of war, or an antago- 
nistic affirmation of personality. The usual 
method of meeting this is a counter declara- 
tion, by means of force of the personality 
of the parent, the attitude of warfare. The 
first lie, the first theft, the first rebellion 
usually is met by parents with some act or 
attitude of violence. I do not refer to cor- 
poral punishment alone, but to that far more 
prevalent use of subtle force, a moral dis- 
approval which tends to isolate the offending 
child. The Quakers had a phrase in their 
code to the effect that the offender was to be 
“tenderly admonished.” The truth is that 
the behavior code of civilized adults ought 
to be as it is among primitive peoples, a code 
of such dignity, simplicity and strength that 
it stands of itself, so that its attempted vio- 
lation by a little child would not require a 
tense, harsh, fearful response on the part of 
adults. It is the adults who lack a sense of 
security. 

The use of the third degree by policemen 
is universally condemned by social workers ; 
what is the third degree but an application 
of early parental attempts to force upon a 
helpless individual a confession of being in 
the wrong? On the one hand we place the 
principle of authority, and all the vast organ- 
ization of compelling; on the other we place 
the child in an attitude of isolation and of 
struggle. 
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Adults are often shocked at the behavior 
of adolescents in court. The girl especially 
often displays an attitude, a compound of 
insolence, bravado, deep scorn, poise, wit, 
youthful cunning and resourcefulness in 
lying impossible to describe. This attitude 
is seen to best advantage in police courts, in 
juvenile courts where procedure is like the 
criminal court,and in some juvenile reforma- 
tories where smouldering feuds break out on 
occasion into riots. “ Hardness,” flippancy, 
world-weariness and fearless disrespect are 
seen so frequently in our “ Morals Courts ” 
that it scarcely needs comment. Sheriffs 
who have handled riots in girls’ correctional 
schools testify that the foul language, 
obscenity, violence and sheer wickedness of 
these girls who sometimes demolish whole 
buildings, set fire to institutions, maim or 
kill employees, is beyond imagination. This 
is true. Youth in conflict has capacity for 
untold damage. But this attitude is the end- 
result. It has been built up of trifles. These 
same boys and girls in a riot can be stilled 
by the presence of one calm spirit, whereas a 
company of deputy sheriffs could easily 
cause a new outbreak. As in the manage- 
ment of the insane, attendants who show 
tranquillity of mind and a little skill in per- 
sonality successfully manage the most ob- 
streperous, so with young delinquents, the 
apparently violent and dangerous yield al- 
most without a struggle to the simple ap- 
proach of a human being without fear, 
prejudice, or hatred. 

When the child goes to school, he enters 
either an arena or a co-operative community. 
The attitude of the teacher toward the child’s 
failure or inattention, to his first lie, truancy, 
theft, or trouble-making is of supreme im- 
portance. In this critical period we look for 
guidance to young women still struggling to 
emancipate themselves from the authority of 
parents, college professors, school boards, 
and false behavior codes. The girl who has 
an illicit sex-experience arouses all the 
forces of horror and antagonism in her 
teachers, unless they happen to be excep- 
tional. Picture the scene, the tense emo- 
tional attitude of the group in the prin- 
cipal’s office, the struggle to get a confession, 
the reiterated accusation, the breaking down 
of subtle reserves, finally the shameful ad- 
mission. Teachers frequently testify in 
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court: “I spent two hours trying to get 
Johnnie to admit that he stole the fruit 
salad from the cafeteria, and even when 
confronted with witnesses, he denied it.” 

One teacher was asked by a small boy to 
go into the yard and unlock his bicycle. She 
vaguely knew that he should not be wander- 
ing about at that hour but yielding to the 
seduction of his personality she went down 
to the playground and unlocked the bicycle. 
It was not Freddie’s bicycle. Tearfully and 
indignantly in court she told how she 
labored with Freddie for hours to obtain 
his confession of deceit and theft. It was 
hard for her to understand a court procedure 
that sent Freddie from the room while she 
unwound the chronicle of his misdeeds and 
the physician and psychiatrist explained the 
infinitely sensitive and complex elements 
that made up his greedy, predatory little self. 

The disciplinary approach to behavior 
problems in home and school has failed to 
bring about any lasting contribution to their 
solution. Exhortation, moralizing opinion, 
or any other hostile approach have as little 
effect in combating delinquency as they have 
in a case of pneumonia. They succeed only 
in building up a defense reaction and in in- 
creasing the distance between the child and 
his human group. 

The great conversions of the Church have 
never come about by means of the disci- 
plinary approach, but from within. A hard- 
wrung confession of guilt and inferiority is 
not the proper foundation for that tremen- 
dous release of the spirit which results in 
true repentance. Repentance, socially con- 
sidered, is just another name for intense 
yearning to be one with one’s fellow man, 
to return to a relationship in which one feels 
confidence, security and response. 

When the child of offending habits comes 
at last to the attention of a social agency 
there may be merely a continuation of the 
treatment given formerly by parents and 
school. The social worker has in mind cer- 
tain labels, and has established certain atti- 
tudes for delinquency, defectiveness and 
criminality. Unless he sheds most of them 
the pre-court child will become the court 
child, and the court child the crook. 

We often engage in discussion as to which 
agency, court, school, or protective society 
shall care for the young offender. It does 


not really matter. The essential thing is 
that the person in charge assume the attitude 
of humble understanding and of constructive 
guidance. The policeman on the beat may 
bring far more understanding to the case 
than a member of the American Association 
of Social Workers who unconsciously uses 
the method of the detective, the third degree, 
and the house of correction. A teacher may 
assume all the vices of a justice of the peace. 
The label has been of untold service in get- 
ting rid of the sentimentalist and the muddle- 
headed, but it also has run into the danger 
of creating an obstructive attitude toward 
the one labelled. 

When we reverse the process and trace 
the steps by which delinquents have been 
restored, we find striking proof of the way 
in which true delinquents are made. All 
methods of successful probation, or agency 
or institution care, wherever found, and in 
spite of the greatest diversity of training, 
equipment, political and financial situation, 
have a common basis. They rely on some- 
thing the plain man calls self-respect. Some- 
how they restore in the offender his sense of 
personal worth, and his generically human 
traits. Then they make him feel kinship 
with his immediate group. In short, the 
whole treatment from first to last is the 
development of personality and the forming 
of new, significant social relationships. Or, 
to express it differently, they cure the isola- 
tion which innumerable petty acts and atti- 
tudes of aggression, from the cradle to the 
docket, have built up in him. This process 
may forever have to be carried on, for some 
individuals, behind institution or colony 
walls; but that makes no essential differ- 
ence. The thing which damages society is 
not so much the delinquent’s overt acts, as it 
is his persistent, relentless hostility to the 
behavior codes and attitudes which protect 
our present civilization. 

It is the responsibility of parents, teach- 
ers, social workers, courts, and laboratories 
so to treat the offender that he has the right 
attitude of mind toward his acts, and toward 
the rest of us who have managed, God knows 
how, to keep out of jail! 

To sum up: in any society there are cer- 
tain individuals whose sense of human rela- 
tionship is undeveloped, and who tend to 
offend against and to challenge the prevail- 
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ing standards of conduct. The number of 
these individuals vastly increases with civi- 
lization. They are recruited from every in- 
telligence level and every social position. 
Some are strong and well, others weak and 
handicapped. They agree on one thing 
only—that it is useless, impossible, or foolish 
for them to do as their neighbors do in 
respect to authority, property, industry, chas- 
tity, or team-play. The kind of response 
they will make to ultimate demands of the 
community largely depends on the emotional 
attitude they assume. This attitude is very 
early conditioned by the emotional attitude 
of the parents, the school, shall we say also 
the church, the social agencies, and the 
juvenile courts. Bad methods produce the 
attitude of delinquency. 
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Youth is. in conflict today very largely 
because the demands of our modern life are 
inappropriate to childhood. The only pos- 
sible approach that a social worker is justi- 
fied in taking toward delinquency is the 
approach that one should make to normal 
childhood. Everything should be done to 
create the sense of human relationship, and 
the feeling of isolation should never be 
permanently fixed in any offender. 

I cannot refrain from repeating the 
profound saying of Santayana in describ- 
ing fanatics. (Are we not ourselves, in 
this delinquency business, something of 
fanatics?) “ Fanatics,” says Santayana, 
“ are those who redouble their efforts—when 
they have forgotten their aim.” 





PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING MODERN CASE WORK 
WITH RELATIVES' 


ELIZABETH DUTCHER 
Assistant Secretary, Committee for Service and Relief, Brooklyn Bureau of Charities 


case worker who is both in the way of 

reading a large bulk of recorded work 
and in meeting the doubts and fears of 
young workers-in-training, that one of the 
good old fundamentalist articles of faith and 
practice in family case work needs re-state- 
ment and stressing. The thoroughgoing use 
of the relatives of the disadvantaged family, 
both in seeking history and in treatment, 
while not exactly under fire, is not being 
pursued with the same enthusiasm and elas- 
ticity of method with which other leads are 
being followed. 

And, oddly enough, this Laodicean attitude 
on the part of family workers comes at a 
time when workers in other fields are getting 
more and more interested in certain aspects 
of work with relatives. 

A study was recently made by some of the 
members of a New York Committee on 
Investigation of the use of relatives as 
sources. Twenty-five cases were taken at 
random by a psychiatric member of the com- 
mittee and twenty-five by the family case 
work members. First in the list of sources 


| IS obvious at the present time to any 
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consulted by the psychiatric worker came the 
schools, next the relatives. But in the 
twenty-five family cases the workers con- 
sulted clinics most often, employers next, 
and relatives a bad third. Granted that such 
a study is very slight, it is perhaps a straw 
that shows the way the wind blows. 

It would, perhaps, be fair to say that a 
psychiatric or medical social service worker 
tends to be more zealous in approach to 
relatives at the present time because her in- 
terest is more definite. The psychiatric 
worker tries to see the “key” relative in 
every case problem, not only for aid in treat- 
ment but primarily for indispensable devel- 
opmental and family history, including the 
history of the siblings, without which her 
report for the examining psychiatrist would 
be incomplete. The medical social worker 
seeks general medical history in the same 
way. The family case worker, with an eco- 
nomic crisis in the family all too prominently 
in mind, in many instances still may go to 
the relatives directly she has taken her first 
interview and make a routine financial ap- 
peal of the sort that has been made for many 
generations. A good example of this cate- 
gorical, dogmatic appeal to relatives on the 
ground of their financial responsibility, is 
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St. Paul’s advice to a young Bishop about 
to supervise case work. He is advising 
Timothy about the granting of church pen- 
sions to the aged and widows, and he very 
carefully puts the primary responsibility up 
to the relatives. He says, “if any provide 
not for his own, and especially for those of 
his own house, he has denied the faith, and 
is worse than an infidel.” 

In making this solemn statement St. Paul 
is going back to very ancient tribal law, to 
the standards that date back to those offen- 
sive and defensive groupings of kinsfolk 
whose functions have been largely taken over 
by the city and the state, but which persist 
in modified forms to the present day. We 
cannot attempt here any adequate review of 
what this implied. The old groupings were 
variously based on blood kinship through a 
common ancestor (the cognatic system); on 
the patriarchal household related by inter- 
marriage (the agnatic system); and on the 
bond formed among locally neighboring peo- 
ple, by the common worship of a god re- 
garded as a mythical ancestor common in 
some magical way to them all (the totemic 
systetn); but they were alike in their “ all 
for one, one for all” policy. They paid the 
fines of offending members; they ransomed 
captives; they raised money to buy wives; 
they supported the helpless members of the 
group, the children, the sick and the very 
old. They executed blood vengeance on 
offenses committed by outsiders to any mem- 
ber within their group. They sat in judg- 
ment on all offenses or difficult situations 
occurring in their own group. And the 
sociologists remind us that even when the 
economic obligation of the group, based as 
it was on communal holdings of property, 
diminished in force, the judicial and the 
religious functions persisted. 

When we are called in to look after the 
affairs of a large Italian family whose hus- 
band and father has been arrested after a 
stabbing affray, the paesani coming from 
the same little Sicilian town plead extreme 
poverty and most irregular work when asked 
to support the wife and children. How- 


ever, they often raise with apparent ease 
$1500 so that he may have a good lawyer. 
It is evident that, although through the 
breaking down of communal ownership 
of land and the rise of a system of 


small holdings certain economic functions 
of the group have long been in abey- 
ance, the totemic system is still very 
strong so far as its judicial aspects are con- 
cerned—with particular reference to the pro- 
tection of him who breaks laws imposed by 
outsiders. Similarly a group of relatives, 
especially a cognatic group, who have indi- 
vidually and severally promised to back us 
up in Children’s Court, will when once in 
court revert to their ancient discipline and 
stand unitedly together against any outsider’s 
interference in the affairs of their kin. That 
this (to us) disappointing attitude is fre- 
quently followed by their making different 
arrangements for the neglected children is 
just as significant. We imply that the most 
important religious functions of the group 
are still holding, especially in relation to their 
dead, when we carefully check up on all the 
relatives attending a funeral. We are sure, 
especially where primitive people are con- 
cerned, that everyone who recognizes the 
family bond at all will have been there. 
And when the case worker calls the relatives 
(on either the cognatic or the agnatic plan) 
to the district office for a family council, we 
are only duly recognizing their ancient 
judicial function. 

In stressing these important survivals, we 
are not implying for one moment that the 
economic functions of group of kin have 
become in any way obsolete. Sir Paul Vino- 
gradoff, the Corpus Professor of Jurispru- 
dence in the University of Oxford, whose 
Outlines of Historical Jurisprudence con- 
tains most interesting material for case 
workers, reminds us that the Scottish clan 
system which involved economic responsibil- 
ity for every member, of whatever status, 
was in full force down to the close of the 
18th Century; that the Icelandic Poor Law 
today enforces economic responsibility on a 
budget basis even up to the fourth degree of 
cousinship. Our own Poor Law, of course, 
recognizes and enforces the responsibility of 
cognatic kin in the direct line. Group re- 
sponsibility based on some system of rela- 
tionship has been only partially superseded 
by demotic responsibility. But what case 
workers who are successful in their work 
with relatives are increasingly recognizing 
is the need of putting emphasis, in the ap- 
proach at least, on “ consciousness of kind.” 
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In the primal sympathy, 
Which, having been, must ever be. 

Giddings reminds us that our sympathy 
goes out, first to those that most resemble 
ourselves, and second to people who were 
familiar to us in childhood, or who resemble 
those who were familiar to us in childhood; 
the people who are connected with our ear- 
lier experiences and particularly with our 
earliest satisfactions. The relatives who 
have many traits in common with us, and 
who were part of a happy baby conscious- 
ness have a potential sympathy for us that 
can be aroused despite misunderstandings 
and alienations. Indeed, Giddings points out 
that gentleness and consideration grew up in 
ancient times in the affection and mutual 
protection that sprang up between groups of 
kin, “in utter contrast to the enmity that, 
doubtless, existed between group and group. 
Curiously enough we have these very words, 
kindliness, geniality, and gentleness, a con- 
necting link with those early human com- 
munities; for every one of those words 
originally meant that which pertains to 
kindred, or a group of kin related through 
the mother.” 

If this is all true, why have we such diffi- 
culty, as the cut and dried phrase goes, in 
getting the co-operation of relatives? It is 
partly, as we have said, through our lack of 
finesse in approach, or to our too early 
approach before more routine investigation 
has given us some insight into the situation; 
partly because of their dread that economic 
responsibility will be put sharply up to them; 
but often because that primal sympathy that 
we have been talking about has been alien- 
ated by the relatives’ lack of scientific under- 
standing of the problem and their keen real- 
ization of the disgrace that our clients may 
have brought upon them in the community. 
And, many times, we fail because the rela- 
tives’ lives may be so full of other vital 
interests that our client’s place there has been 
and is crowded out. 

Giving an enlightened kind of understand- 
ing of the problem to relatives who, though 
responsible and well meaning people, are 
prejudiced, proud of their own small suc- 
cesses, and pre-occupied is one of the most 
delicate tasks of the case worker. And it is 
most encouraging evidence that our profes- 
sional skill is increasing that we are able to 
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do this, when we attempt it, so much more 
successfully than formerly. It seems to me 
that we are able to do this not only because 
we understand the client’s problems and their 
implications so much better, because we are 
approaching mental problems, let us say, 
and problems of venereal disease with con- 
fidence and courage, but because the training 
of the present day worker enables her to 
“size up” the relatives themselves so much 
more quickly, to make approximate person- 
ality studies of them, and to recognize those 
of the group who combine responsibility with 
an open-minded attitude. Particularly with 
our mentally abnormal clients, the problem of 
finding other members of the family group 
who are not themselves abnormal, who do 
not wear on our client, and who will under- 
take an intelligent responsibility is often 
difficult—but not impossible. 


Last year, a young district secretary found her- 
self faced with the problem of how best to deal 
with a feebleminded woman afflicted also with 
minor epilepsy. Her quick-tempered but devoted 
husband was slowly recovering in a convalescent 
home from a serious attack of pneumonia. There 
were four little children, two of whom were be- 
havior problems, one having chorea. Mrs. S had 
lived before her marriage and for some time 
after with an old uncle and aunt, now dead, who 
had supervised her in every way, and when she 
had lived with them she was able to do her house- 
keeping fairly well and care for her babies. But 
in a home of her own she had grown more and 
more inadequate. Two sisters were living near 
at hand, good practical women, but much out of 
patience with her. 

The mental clinic that examined Mrs. S thought 
that both her epilepsy and, to a certain extent, her 
mental deficiency might be helped by endocrine 
treatment. The two difficult children were also 
found to be pathological from an endocrine 
standpoint and were given treatment. 

The situation was put up to the sisters. It 
was explained to them that their sister’s failure 
was due to her inability to plan things out, and to 
the fact that her attention was so easily dis- 
tracted. The reasons why she could not dis- 
cipline the children were carefully gone into. 
They were told that we hoped that the doctor’s 
medication would do a good deal toward helping 
her, and that the social worker would call 
weekly and advise her, but that what she needed 
was more frequent supervision in her housekeep- 
ing and help in the disciplining of her children 
and in meeting the every day problems. They 
were urged to do this for the sake of their old 
affection for their sister, for the credit of the 
family, and, especially, for the good of the chil- 
dren, to whom they were much attached. (It 
goes without saying that an appeal was made to 
them to take the place of the old aunt whom they 
all held in affectionate remembrance, and who had 
been so successful in guiding Mrs. S.) They 


accepted the proposal, not eagerly or enthusias- 
tically, but in a quiet, purposeful, rather dignified 








— 
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spirit, and they have been faithful in carrying out 
their promises. 

Seven months have gone by, and it seems fair 
to take stock of progress. The heme looks bet- 
ter; Mrs. S seems happier; Mr. S is encouraged 
and less frequently enraged; and, best of all, the 
school reports a great change in the children. 
They come to school regularly and on time, neat 
and clean; their restlessness and nervous wriggles 
have disappeared; their attention is more sus- 
tained ; their actual work is better. 


Give a large measure of credit for this to 
the psychiatrist, as we should, remembering, 
however, that only two of the children are 
being treated in his clinic; give credit to 
the hospital care and the long convalescent 
stay arranged for the father, and the fact 
that this at least partially accounts for the 
improvement in his temper and the conse- 
quent calming of the home atmosphere; but 
without the definite assistance given by the 
sisters in planning the household routine, 
the work would not have been done, and the 
children would not have been properly cared 
for. It seems only fair to say that the sisters 
are contributing a certain definite skill 
toward solving the case work problem; in 
a real though modest way they are the 
efficiency engineers of the household. 

This result would probably not have been 
brought about, however, if the case worker 
had rested on her original good contacts 
with these sisters and her first understanding 
with them. She took pains to maintain that 
contact by keeping in touch with them and 
deepening and broadening their mutual un- 
derstanding, in much the same way as with 
the family actually under care. As another 
district secretary points out in her thought- 
ful article in THe Famiry, of November 
1921,‘ this is essential to long time work. 
Relatives need encouragement and _ recog- 
nition in their endeavors just as do many 
other types of case workers. 

We have already spoken of the difficulty 
of interesting exceedingly pre-occupied rela- 
tives. The crisis in our clients’ situation 
may be so emotionally stirring as to interest 
deeply even the most single-track-minded 
relative—even the young brother who is 
planning to marry after Easter, or the Polish 
brother-in-law who is for the first time in 
his life buying some property, and is con- 
stantly thinking of how he is to meet his 
payments, and how magnificent it will be 


*“ The Co-operation of Relatives,” page 163. 


when he can start building. But under more 
ordinary circumstances, we will get a more 
satisfactory response by appealing to rela- 
tives, even more distant relatives, whose lives 
are not so full of their own definite inter- 
ests; to people who will get some sort of 
real return, a vicarious satisfaction, from the 
consideration and help that they may give 
to our clients’ development. 

A group of stories which has as its key- 
note the possibilities of this sort of satisfac- 
tion is Dorothy Canfield’s Hillsboro People, 
with its deeply true insight into human mo- 
tives and human needs. You will recall the 
story of Ellen Brownell, the Hillsboro girl 
whom the whole village was anxious to see 
marry Nelse Pettingrew and how “ old Mrs. 
Perkins, whom everybody had thought sunk 
in embittered discontent about the poverty 
and isolation of her last days, roused herself 
not long ago, and gave Ellen her cherished 
tortoise shell comb and her pretty white silk 
shawl to wear to village parties, and, racked 
with rheumatism, as the old woman is, she 
says she sits up at night to watch the young 
people go back from choir rehearsal so that 
she can see which girl Nelse is beauing 
home. Could,” adds Miss Canfield, 
“the most artfully contrived piece of fiction 
more blessedly sweep the self-centered com- 
plainings of old age into generous and vital- 
izing interest in the lives of others?” And 
have we not all known middle aged childless 
couples who have had little schooling them- 
selves, but who take the greatest pride in 
sending a nephew through high school; or 
old servants to whom an afternoon at the 
movies was as nothing to hearing a favorite 
niece play her “pieces” for them, they 
themselves having paid for the piano lessons 
that brought about this wonderful result? 

And in this connection it seems to me that 
we case workers could do a much better job 
than we ordinarily do in firing the relatives’ 
imagination; in picturing to them in a com- 
pelling way what the plan means for the 
neglected child with a bad habit, or the 
tuberculous sister; how much it will mean 
to them in companionship and other forms 
of happiness if everything goes through as it 
should; what regret and loss it means for 
them otherwise. 

Another challenge to the case worker's 
power of visualizing situations comes when, 
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in response to our own casual statement, “ of 
course we will have to see your brothers 
about this: they will want to be consulted ” 
our client flatly refuses to countenance any- 
thing of the sort. In most instances per- 
suasion, coaxing, argument, can overcome 
this, and the more the case worker has 
soundly convinced herself of the need she 
has of the history that the relatives can give 
and of their own ancient right to be called 
in on the situation the more apt she is to be 
successful in lifting the ban. In many in- 
stances the chief difficulty is in the client’s 
refusal to see the real seriousness of the 
situation: the long process of deterioration 
that has brought him to his present diffi- 
culty. All he needs is “a little help” and 
everything will be as right as right can be, 
and the relatives must not be bothered. 
Quite different is the situation of the man 
or woman who knows he has violated all his 
family standards and thinks that only humil- 
jation and bitterness can come out of ac- 
quainting his people with the real situation. 


An instance in point is that of an American 
man of good background who, during a prolonged 
stay on a West Indian Island, started living with 
a young Spanish woman who was pretty and ap- 
pealing but who really was of borderline men- 
tality and suffered from chronic physical disabili- 
ties caused by congenital syphilis. When she had 
borne him five children he lost the political posi- 
tion he had held on the Island, and the whole 
family returned to the northern city that had 
been his early home. It was just after the war, 
and he had serious difficulty getting permanent 
employment. The wife and children were all ill, 
and they came under the care of a family agency. 
The obvious steps were taken: work was found 
for Mr. X; he was legally married to his wife; 
everyone was given health care; and to relieve 
the burdens of Mrs. X two of the little girls 
were placed for a while in an institution. For 
almost two years the family agency held clues 
to the whereabouts of Mr. X’s married sisters, 
comfortable, middle-aged women, two of whom 
were childless. Mr. X was reduced to tears at 
the mere thought of their being interviewed and 
they were not visited, but during these two years 
it became increasingly apparent that Mr. X, a 
man over sixty, was never going to be able to 
cover the family budget; and that Mrs. X was 
not only unteachable, but that physically she was 
more than frail, and that the chances were she 
would live only a short time. 

The family case worker finally decided to take 
matters into her own hands. Though he still 
protested and expostulated she told Mr. X she 
was going to see his sisters. 

By a singular chance she found them together 
having tea in the pleasant apartment of the first 
sister she visited. She told them that she had 


come directly from their brother; that he was in 
great difficulty; that it would be hard for him to 
tell the story himself; that, without his consent, 
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she was going to tell it for him. She found the 
sisters had been greatly exercised about their 
brother; that he had frequently come to them in 
worn out clothes asking for money, and had dis- 
appeared without giving an address. Instead of 
being shocked by the real situation they were 
relieved by hearing the truth. They took a cer- 
tain pride in his having been faithful to his chil- 
dren and their mother; they were intensely inter- 
ested in hearing every possible detail about the 
children and then and there promised to take 
personal responsibility for them. 

The upshot of it was that the children one by 
one were invited to visit their aunts for long 
periods of time; and the aunts developed a 
special interest in buying them pretty clothes and 
following their progress in school. And on only 
one point did Mr. X remain obdurate; he begged 
his sisters never to come to his tenement home, 
or to try to see his wife. On the other hand, he 
came to the district office and with dignity and 
simplicity thanked the worker in the name of his 
children and himself for what she had done. 

To take such a step in direct opposition to 
the unyielding request of an apparently nor- 
mal client involves assuming a very serious 
professional responsibility; but, from an- 
other standpoint, it is just another instance 
of how elastic and individual all our work 
must be with this most vital of all sources; 
how absurd is a routine approach. 

In the treatment of the most difficult of 
all our problems, that of unhappy marital 
relationship, where the unhappiness is based 
on sex difficulties and obscure psychiatric 
factors, it is necessary to remind ourselves 
of Miss Richmond’s warning in Social Diag- 
nosis in her chapter on relatives as sources— 
that the kin can take obdurately prejudiced 
attitudes and be mischief-makers of the most 
impossible sort, the more so if they have very 
deep affection for one or the other of the 
mismated pair. And yet even here they are 
standing on an ancient right based on a 
definite function and service. Vinogradoff, 
in the work already quoted, emphasizes that 
it was the relatives of the man and woman 
entering into a sex relationship who orig- 
inally were responsible for the development 
of a possibility of permanency in that 
relationship. 

The natural attachment of the man to his wife 
and children is in itself insufficient [to hold them 
together]; the germ of marriage lies in the fact 
that marital unions lead to the formation of 
circles of relationship reacting on the unions, and 
tending to shape them in a less one-sided man- 
ner; under the influence of groups of relation- 
ships the wife becomes less a thing. 


A distinguished case worker who is con- 
stantly reading some of the most interesting 
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work now being done in the family field said 
to me recently, “I wish I could get hold of 
some real family case work. I am tired of 
reading records where medical work only is 
stressed; where the work degenerates into 
the mere taking of our people around to 
clinics; where there is so little spiritual 
quality to its content.” 

I believe it to be true that there is no better 
way of stressing that spiritual aspect of our 
work, of getting at and working with those 
intangible forces that differentiate and mod- 
ify our clients, than by coming into intimate 
acquaintance with their whole family group. 
As we come really to know the personalities 
of the kin, and study the way they are 
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motivated, comparing them with each other 
and with our clients, we are groping at those 
obscure bio-psychological elements that make 
our clients the sort of people that they are; 
that differentiate them so sharply from other 
people who are products of a similar eco- 
nomic struggle, who have similar racial back- 
grounds, and whose present material sur- 
roundings are often so monotonously alike, 


Grau, teuer Freund, ist alle Theorie, 
Und grun des Lebens goldner Baum— 


In our work with relatives we are water- 
ing and pruning and cultivating a tree of 
life that will strengthen our particular family 
branch when we are no longer at hand. 





THE APPROACH OF THE CASE WORKER IN THE 
FAMILY AGENCY’ 


BETSEY LIBBEY 
Supervisor of Districts, Philadelphia Society for Organizing Charity 


HE time is passing, I hope, when any- 

one believes that case workers in a 

family agency have a monopoly on 
family case work. Likewise, we much less 
frequently meet the point of view of the 
enthusiast in the latest field to discover the 
usefulness of the case work method—the 
point of view so well expressed by my col- 
league who exclaimed “ Oh, yes, we all do 
family case work now. Of course, everyone 
has to consider the family.” We all know 
that a good deal of family case work is done 
by case workers in agencies whose specialty 
is the individual and not the family—medi- 
cal social service departments, school coun- 
selling agencies, probation officers, and so 
on, and it is not of the “consider the fam- 
ily ” variety. 

Loretta on probation to the juvenile court for 
her first offense of stealing is a case in point. 
The probation officer finds that her difficulty is 
not that she is socially suggestible and has been 
influenced by bad companions, that she is low 
grade or feebleminded, or that her school work 
is poorly correlated with her mental development, 
or that there is repression of sex interest result- 
ing in mental conflict. It is no one nor all of 
these that is responsible for her behavior, but the 
roots of the difficulty are in the family situation. 
Loretta’s father is many years older than her 


mother. He is a blustering, domineering husband 
and father. While he is not physically abusive to 


*Given at the National Conference of Social 
ht ni Toronto, Division on the Family, June 30, 


them, they all stand in awe of him and connive in 
every possible way to keep the unpleasant things 
in the family life from him. He has always given 
his wife only a small portion of his earnings and 
not nearly enough to run the household. She has 
done day’s work without his knowledge for 
years. Loretta is the oldest child and has aided 
and abetted her mother in her lies to her father. 
One moment Mrs. X disciplines her by threats 
to tell Mr. X of her conduct and the next moment 
she is bribing her not to tell him that the lock on 
one of the doors is broken so that there will be 
time to earn a day’s wages and have it repaired 
without his knowledge. As he gets older he has 
less skill as a workman and after having been a 
foreman for a good many years in one place, he 
takes any work he can get and changes jobs fre- 
quently. Of course, he earns less. The family 
continues to increase. Mrs. X has more difficulty 
than ever in making ends meet. There is never 
any spending money for Loretta and not even 
enough to buy the things a twelve-year-old girl 
wants and needs. Mr. X’s love of power no 
longer has a chance to express itself in his work 
and the family suffers increasingly under his 
domineering ways. His attitude is that children 
should be seen and not heard and should always 
be busy helping with the housework. With an 
increasing family there is more reason than ever 
for Mrs. X to add to the income by day’s work, 
which means leaving her own housework for 
Loretta to do. Thus Loretta is always under 
pressure from one or the other of her parents to 
be a household drudge. 


Plainly, Loretta’s behavior is the product 
of the family life and nothing can be done 
to change it until someone undertakes to deal 
with the family problem—Mr. and Mrs. X’s 
attitudes, their relation to each other and 
their training and disciplining of the chil- 
dren—unless, of course, Loretta is removed 
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from her family. They would never volun- 
tarily agree to this and there are probably 
no grounds for her removal at the present 


time. 

The probation officer has Loretta’s confi- 
dence and a good contact with the family. 
She did not start out to do a family case 
work job; she has been led into it unaware. 
It is thus that in some instances case work- 
ers in agencies specializing in the problems 
of the individual find themselves doing fam- 
ily case work. Their approach to the family 
problem is indirect by way of an interest in 
some individual in the group. 

In contrast, the approach of a case worker 
in a family agency to the family problem is 
direct and deliberate. The family—the 
problems that are common to all its mem- 
bers, their relations to each other, the needs 
of each of them individual by individual— 
this is the field of the family agency. Here 
the approach to problems that are individual 
is indirect through the problems that are 
common to all. It is some combination of 
circumstances that is affecting every member 
of the family that brings the family case 
worker into the situation. 


In the J family it was Mr. J’s loss of vision 
amounting almost to blindness that made it im- 
possible for him to continue his work as a ma- 
chinist and to support his family. Any such 
grave difficulty in the life of the father, or for 
that matter of the mother, of a family of young 
children must indeed be a great shock to the 
family life and doubtless creates a problem that 
transcends the adjustment of the individual more 
often than difficult problems in the life of the 
children do. Every member of the J family was 
being affected in a variety of ways by the situa- 
tion that had arisen because of Mr. J’s blindness. 
His personal tragedy was so great that for the 
moment it seemed as if the whole problem was 
his instead of being intricately involved in the 
adjustments the other members of the family 
would have to make. His ability to become a 
wage earner in spite of his blindness or because 
of improvement in his vision, or his failure to 
become a breadwinner—either one of these would 
be a conditioning factor in the adjustment his 
wife and children would have to make. Like- 
wise, their adjustment to the new situation and 
their attitude toward him would have much to do 
with his finding his way through his difficulties. 
Clearly, Mr. J’s blindness and the situation re- 
sulting from it is more than his own problem—it 
is a family problem. 

Were there time to relate the history of the J 
family in more detail it would be readily apparent 
that the new situation which they all had to meet 
was complicated for some of them by another 
problem of long standing. Mr. and Mrs. J have 
never made a satisfactory sexual adjustment in 
marriage. His irritability and attempt to dom- 
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inate everything in the family life was increasing 
even before his loss of vision and her lack of 
response to him was fast becoming indifference. 
Whether or not we are as optimistic as Dr. Lay 
in believing that a happy marriage is assured 
whenever there is a satisfactory erotic adjust- 
ment, surely we must admit from our daily ex- 
periences as social workers the devastation of 
family life and the far reaching effects in the 
lives of the children when there is a failure in 
this relationship of husband and wife. In the J 
family we realize that here is another family 
problem, because the success or failure of Mr. 
and Mrs. J in making this adjustment will event- 
ually affect the children. Again, it is not an indi- 
vidual problem of either Mr. J or Mrs. J, it is 
one of their relationship and something to be 
worked out together. We see then that the ap- 
proach to the individual by the case worker in 
the family agency is through the family problem. 
Mr. J’s or Mrs. J’s problems are no less personal 
because they are embedded in the relationships 
of the family group and the attention they de- 
serve from the case worker is no less individual. 


One might ask why the family case 
worker’s interest in the individuals in the 
family should not be limited to the way each 
of them affects and is affected by the family 
problems. Certainly it is not thus limited in 
those instances where a skilful family case 
worker has the time and opportunity to do 
what she considers a well-rounded job. One 
reason for this is that while we believe in 
the importance of family life, we also be- 
lieve in the values that come to an individual 
from having a chance to live his own life. 
Again, when a case worker is interested in 
an individual, it is difficult—almost impos- 
sible—to refrain from entering into all the 
phases of his life and problems. So we find 
case workers in a family agency doing a 
highly specialized job with different individ- 
uals in the family, not only in their adjust- 
ments connected with the family problem 
but in their other relationships in life. And 
this interest in individuals outside of their 
relationship to the family problems is not 
confined to those particular members of the 
group who are having difficulties of one kind 
or another to meet. It is the day of preven- 
tion and the family case worker, like every 
other social worker, is seeking her oppor- 
tunity for preventive work. 

In the J family this was expressed in her inter- 
est in the two normal healthy little boys. Both 
of them have average ability and have never been 
a problem at home or at school. However, the 
visitor has given a good deal of attention to each 
of them. She has made a point always of know- 
ing their teachers and has followed their school 


work very closely during the six years she has 
been interested in the family. Like all good chil- 
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dren, they are occasionally naughty little boys 
needing discipline. The visitor has been inter- 
ested in Mr. and Mrs. J’s method of handling 
their minor problems of behavior and has at- 
tempted to interpret to them some modern ideas 
of discipline. One of the boys has been provided 
with a violin and the other with a mandolin. 
They both have music lessons at a settlement and 
play in an orchestra. Whenever tickets are pro- 
vided for musical concerts for the parents the 
children are included. They have a radio, a gift 
from the visitor to the oldest boy as a reward 
for a special effort to bring his school work above 
the average. They attend Sunday school regu- 
larly and one of them is a choir boy. Both go to 
the movies once a week at the church. The 
older boy has a vacation at a boy’s camp every 
year and his interest in swimming and other out- 
door sports is encouraged. The younger boy 
goes to the country for two weeks every summer 
with his parents. hile neither of them has ever 
been sick, examination at the clinic for well chil- 
dren has not been overlooked. They have had 
no sex instruction from their parents, but doubt- 
less have the misinformation so commonly passed 
about among children. The visitor is trying to 
get the parents to see the importance of giving 
their children adequate sex information, and is 
herself giving the parents information and a 
point of view different from their present one. 

The work which the visitor has done with the 
J family is the case work of a family agency at 
its best. Mr. J has made an excellent adjustment 
to his lessened vision, which has been increased 
slightly through five operations by a specialist 
secured by the visitor. Once more he contributes 
to the support of the family and manages all their 
finances. Mrs. J has become his partner in their 
small business of making handmade articles. To- 
ether they are nearly self-supporting. The elder 

y shares with his mother the responsibility for 
delivering their products. While Mr. and Mrs. 
J’s adjustment to each other is far from perfect, 
it has improved somewhat through the visitor’s 
interpreting the problem of each of them to the 
other. The whole tone of the family life is a 
happier one than it was and Mr. and Mrs. J are 
able to live and work side by side, day after day, 
with a minimum of friction. The two children 
have been individualized in treatment as much as 
have Mr. and Mrs. J. Nothing here has hap- 
pened quickly. One understands how slowly 
these adjustments have been made when he 
realizes that the visitor had been working with 
the family for more than three years when Mr. J 
had his last operation on his eyes. All that time, 
of course, his occupational adjustment was being 
interfered with and delayed. 


Lack of time alone would be a sufficient 
explanation of why a balanced piece of fam- 
ily case work like this is the exception rather 
than the rule today, for no family agency 
has a staff anywhere nearly adequate to deal 
with all its problems in this thoroughgoing 
way. But granting an adequate staff and 
sufficient time, there still are pitfalls in the 
way of doing a balanced family case work 
job where the individuals are seen through 
the mirror of the family problem, each one 


receiving his share of attention and interest 
in relation to the needs of the others. 

Two types of case work are often seen in 
a family agency that are abortive attempts 
at balanced treatment. The first might be 
called the “ protagonist ” type. Most family 
dramas have a protagonist when the case 
worker is introduced to them. In the J 
family it was Mr. J. However, the visitor’s 
interest in him was not out of proportion to 
his needs in relation to the needs of all the 
others. She might have worked with Mr. 
J’s or Mrs. J’s problems pretty much to the 
exclusion of the others. In doing this she 
would have made one or the other of them 
the protagonist from the point of view of 
treatment. The visitor who works by inter- 
est is perhaps more prone to do this type of 
work than others. The member of the fam- 
ily who makes the greatest appeal becomes 
the protagonist in the treatment. Any fam- 
ily case worker who is not ever watchful is 
liable to be led into this type of treatment 
by the outstanding tragedy and needs of 
some member of the group such as Mr. J. 

It should be mentioned here that there is 
a difference between a case worker in a 
family agency singling out one individual in 
a family for treatment and the treatment of 
an individual by an agency specializing in 
the problems of individuals. The family 
case worker is called into the situation be- 
cause there is a problem affecting all the 
members of the family. Usually a major 
adjustment in the life of the father or the 
mother is involved. Specializing on the 
needs of any one individual means missing 
the mark which, in this instance, is the 
family problem. 

The second abortive attempt at balanced 
family case work might be called the 
“blurred” type. Eunice Tietjiens has de- 
scribed what I mean, though in reference to 
something quite different... “In wishing to 
capture everything he seems to do justice to 
nothing. Everything is blurred a little in 
the process. Nothing stands out sharply.” 
A little is done here and a little there, but 
always aimlessly, without affecting the fam- 
ily problems in any marked way and too 
scattered to make much difference in the life 
of any one member of the group. There is 


*“The Lyric in Poetry,” Poetry, June, 1923. 
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never enough concentration at a given time 
on any phase of the problem, nor enough 
unity in the “ piece work” to make any real 
advance in treatment. 

There is another angle of approach which 
js peculiarly a problem with the family case 
worker, and that is the question of where 
and how she shall begin in relation to the 
various personalities in the family group. 
The trial and error method used in the K 
family reveals this problem of approach bet- 
ter perhaps than a case where the visitor’s 
first efforts were successful. 


Mr. K had always worked steadily and had sup- 
ported his family until his illness, which lasted 
many months. The need for a major adjustment 
in the life of the father created a family prob- 
lem. Mr. K’s réle in the family life had been 
largely that of provider, for the leadership had 
always been Mrs. K’s in the seventeen years they 
had been married. She was a frail looking 
woman of nervous temperament, strong willed, 
determined, and confident of her ability to plan 
for the family. Mr. K was as docile and unag- 
gressive as she was the opposite. At the time the 
case worker came into the situation the family 
doctor and the physician at the clinic thought he 
was in good enough condition to work again. 
However, Mr. K felt that he was not able to 
work. He was easily fatigued and more easily 
discouraged. The visitor tried various ways of 
motivating him. She recognized how unsatisfac- 
tory to him his réle in the family life must have 
been, and thought that this might be a factor in 
his present difficulty, since there was no apparent 
physical basis. She began to discuss the family 
affairs with him and tried to get him to take 
some initiative in making decisions and plans. 
This was of no avail in helping him make his 
adjustment and probably was a hindrance, for it 
antagonized Mrs. K, who now began to encourage 
him in his belief that he was unable to work. 
The whole situation was further complicated by 
Mrs. K’s ill health and the sickness of the six- 
teen-year-old daughter. The visitor had no influ- 
ence with Mrs. K, so suggestions regarding 
medical treatment were never accepted and the 
visitor’s approach to the daughter was cut off by 
the mother’s antagonism. It was plain now that 
the way to all the problems here was through the 
mother. Recognizing this the visitor has set 
about winning Mrs. K’s confidence and is trying 
to help with the problems of the rest of the 
family by utilizing Mrs. K’s leadership, which has 
the prestige of nearly a decade in this household 
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It is apparent that the personality relation- 
ships in the family and the rdle of each in 
the family life are conditioning factors in 
the case worker’s approach to family prob- 
lems that are often involved and compli- 
cated. Sometimes it is only through experi- 
mentation that the successful approach can 
be discovered, but more often the right one 
could be found in the beginning if this par- 
ticular problem of approach were recognized 
and pondered over in each case. 

In the past it was generally agreed that a 
family should be dealt with by a family 
agency when it was apparent that there was 
a family problem. Too often, perhaps, the 
need for relief and the economic approach 
were the determining factor in deciding 
that there was a family problem. In review- 
ing the J and K families, the adjustments of 
the father and mother seem to be more 
significant in indicating family problems 
than the need for relief, which existed in 
both cases. If we are agreed that family 
agencies have no monopoly on family case 
work, we shall need to have new criteria for 
determining which families should be re- 
ferred to a family agency. The problem now 
is to discover what is the family agency’s 
share of the family case work that needs to 
be done in the community. Until some pro- 
vision other than relief—whether it be social 
insurance or another social device—is made 
to enable families in the low wage group to 
meet their financial disasters, family agencies 
probably will continue to accept cases where 
relief is needed over a long period. How- 
ever, the reason for this is historical and not 
inherent in the function of a family agency. 
Perhaps we shall find that an analysis of the 
approach to the family problem in each 
situation will in the future be our best guide 
to the family agency’s share of family case 
work. 
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EDITORIAL 
CU ssined is, by one lexicographer, 





defined as “ the training, development, 

or strengthening of the powers, 
mental or physical, or the condition thus 
produced.” 

It seems to us that perhaps all (and that 
is much) that the Toronto Conference had 
to contribute to the case work field might be 
epitomized in culture, using that pregnant 
word in its really dynamic sense. Even then 
we should broaden it, or rather limit “ pow- 
ers” to those which are personal and en- 
vironmental rather than mental or physical. 

It was culture not only because the springs 
of human behavior and thought, as revealed 
in the lives of a selected group, were de- 
scribed in a way which marks definitely an 
advance (not so much in the case work 
actually being done as in the profitable 
presentation of the higher kind) but also 
because there was presented, never more in- 
sistently, the problems of case work in all 
the media of people and their relationships 
through whose texture social case work 
webs to its ends. 

The Family Division of the Conference 
and the American Association of Family 
Social Work offered, in fact, the most re- 
markable group of papers on individual case 
work which has ever been presented. There 
have been as strong or stronger single ad- 
dresses, but never such a series of highly 
intensive descriptions of how a certain few 
individual and family problems had been 
jointly worked with by client connections 
and case worker; never such a group of 
analyses and syntheses in the study of the 


development of personality in the social case 
work field. 

At the same time there never was greater 
emphasis placed upon what a board member 
should be and do; the right relationships 
between staff member, general secretary, and 
board; the ethics of the social case worker 
himself in his relations to his client. 

Furthermore, there rose to the surface in 
formal and informal ways what has already 
been discussed in smaller circles. What is 
the challenge which intensive social case 
work makes to the communities in which it 
grows, and what is the challenge which the 
communities make to the intensive case work 
agencies? Long ago, Providence be thanked, 
we developed sense enough to say that we 
could not do all the possible case work nor 
would we try to spread ourselves too thin 
over this tremendous area. An occasional 
dilution of effort is of course a possibility, 
but it should not become permanent. But 
is it enough for us to do intensive work, to 
carry on educational campaigns, to train 
volunteers? How about our participation in 
more directly assisting the semi- or non- 
professional case work groups to carry their 
work up step by step? Merely to state the 
problem indicates how comparatively little 
we have done. We shall lose ourselves 
whenever the more highly developed work 
alone engrosses us. 

So the wideflung variation of questions 
which particularly interested our group in 
Toronto—never more wideflung, never more 
varied—coupled with the fact that the 
analyses of personality problems reached 
high water mark, showed that family case 
work had reached the point in development 
where, indeed, its culture could be claimed. 

A great and memorable conference—as 
the papers from its Proceedings which will 
appear in this and succeeding issues of THE 
Famiy will most vividly show. And still 
they will but reveal certain phases of what 
was discussed in Toronto. It is significant, 
indeed, that intensive case work cannot by 
its very nature be interpreted in terms of the 
clients and case workers alone. 





ROBABLY many readers of THE 
Famity have been so fortunate as to 

see regularly the Literary Review, which 
used to be published every week as a supple- 
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ment to the New York Evening Post. We 
say “ used to be” for, though it still appears, 
it is the shadow of its former self and there 
has been an entire change of management. 
Many social workers who found in the old 
Review the best writing, the best reviewing, 
and the most trustworthy comment on hap- 
penings in the book world that had ever 
appeared in this country, were sore at heart 
when they found that big business, in com- 
bination with quantity production standards 
and a spurious idea of “ what the people 
want,” had destroyed their weekly visitor. 
Imagine their satisfaction, then, to find 
that all the staff who made that weekly 
journal such a treat—Henry Canby, Christo- 
pher Morley, William Rose Benét, and all 
the others—are starting a new weekly 
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Saturday Review of Literature. Contribu- 
tors of the very best in England and this 
country are already pledged to write for it. 
It costs $3 a year, and its office of publica- 
tion is 236 East 39th Street, New York City. 

Humanitarians, it is charged, often neglect 
the humanities. Here is a chance to culti- 
vate them at the fountain head. Someone 
has said that the only “ I” Dr. Canby knows 
is the “i” in literature. There never was a 
saner, more hospitable, less prejudiced guide 
to whatever is best in both literature and 
science. To the social worker who wishes, 
with small expenditure of time, to keep in 
touch with the world’s best thinking on other 
subjects than just his own, we heartily 
commend this investment. 


THE USE OF BEAUTY IN CASE WORK’ 


MARGARET E. RICH 


O MAN, according to Walter Page, 
N can be a gentleman unless he has a 

sense of humor. Social workers 
have long accepted as a truism the need for 
a similar sense of humor among members 
of the profession, and I am afraid that their 
need for a sense of beauty is equally bro- 
midic. My fear comes from the feeling 
that we tend to keep this, along with many 
other obvious facts, shut up in boxes, and 
but rarely take them out for an airing. In 
taking beauty out for an airing today, it is 
not so much with the idea of adding any- 
thing to our knowledge of it or to our real- 
ization of our need for it in our lives and 
in the lives of those whom we serve, but 
rather because I am convinced that even 
those things which are most a part of us 
need the freshening which such an airing 
brings. As for defining beauty, I am not 
sufficiently ambitious to attempt to cover in 
half an hour the ground which the philoso- 
phers have been plowing for upward of two 
thousand years. 

We may agree with Plato that the de- 
formed is inharmonical with the divine, and 
the beautiful always harmonious; or with 

* Written for the Second General Session of the 


American Association for Organizing Family 
Social Work, Toronto, June 27, 1924. 


Professor Kallen who tells us that beauty 
brings the personality into unity, that con- 
flict is resolved by the triumph of the beau- 
tiful, that beauty makes for harmony within 
the individual, that beauty is not a quality 
of the object but our relation to it. Chris- 
topher Morley puts the same thought in 
yet a different way: “ Beauty lies not in 
ourselves merely but in some sudden con- 
gruence between our lovelier perceptions and 
the actual lineaments of the world.” 

For the time being, let us agree to accept 
beauty as an attitude of mind. For each of 
us there is some thing, or many things—a 
picture, a flower, a poem, a book, some 
music, a varied assortment limited or en- 
larged by the manifold influences of heredity, 
environment, education and opportunity— 
which make for harmony within our souls. 
Whatever does that for any one of us earns 
the name of beauty. As to what constitutes 
beauty of line or color or sound or those 
more abstract and indefinable lovelinesses of 
the spirit—of right living, of sacrifice, and 
courage, and the fine spirit of daring—I 
have not the skill to discuss, and furthermore 
I am convinced that there is no such thing as 
an all-inclusive category. 

The social case worker who realizes that 
science and art must supplement one another, 
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who believes that her technique is barren 
without the addition of a knowledge and 
practice of the difficult and beautiful art of 
living, will have for her study the cultivation 
of the lovelier perceptions and the increase 
in those “ sudden congruences ”’ in her own 
life and in the lives of the socially disadvan- 
taged. It is a problem of keeping the chan- 
nels open so that when beauty would be our 
guest she will not find the entrance barred. 
We must be ready to welcome surprises and 
offer an eager reception to the unexpected. 
Whether or not we agree that beauty is the 
most important thing in life, most of us are 
convinced that the success of the finer type 
of social case work depends upon under- 
standing and developing the mental and 
spiritual possibilities of those whom we seek 
to serve. That the use of beauty or of beau- 
tiful objects awakens aspirations is no new 
discovery of the last year or two. We all 
remember Dr. Cabot’s story of the blue dress 
which satisfied the discouraged woman’s 
aspiration for beauty, and gave her an en- 
tirely new outlook on life. Mr. McLean 
tells of a young worker years ago who gave 
a family a cake of exquisite soap—as an 
inducement to cleanliness. The soap in all 
its beauty of color and perfume lay for 
months unused on the parlor table, while the 
household gradually raised its habits of 
cleanliness and order and beauty to corre- 
spond to the standard set by the soap. 

Recent records from a dozen or more 
widely separated cities show here and there 
attempts to awaken ideals by the use of 
beauty. On the whole these attempts, vivid 
and imaginative as some of them are, are 
sporadic. A graduate student recently wrote 
a paper on “ Culture in Dependent Families.” 
She gives an interesting explanation of her 
findings, or rather her lack of findings: 

Since the social workers who wrote the records 
did not have in mind any emphasis along this line, 
the findings are significant in that any positive or 
negative cultural statement was made as the result 
of some outstanding cultural attainment or 
shortage. 

This timidity with the tool which beauty 
offers us is not unlike our clumsy use of 
recreation. Miss Dutcher said the other day, 

We find that there is a tendency on the part of 
our workers to depend on organized recreational 
opportunities in the community rather than de- 


velop what might be called the unorganized 
recreational opportunities that are desirable and 
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that are in almost everybody’s environment. I[p- 
terest in this form of leadership and ability to 
develop recreational opportunities for people 
where apparently no such opportunities exist de- 
pend to an unusual extent on the personality 
initiative, and especially on the play spirit of the 
case worker. 

There is a similar underlying difficulty in 
the use of beauty. 

A certain family had been known to a family 
agency for some months. Two different workers 
had struggled in vain against a baffling unre- 
sponsiveness; the home was unattractive, the 
mother was indolent, acquiescent in the hopeless- 
ness of her situation. A third worker took the 
family on. In her first visit she discovered in 
that tawdry cluttered home, a tiny but lovely 
print of a Millais. Her immediate interest and 
enthusiasm over its beauty awoke a responsive 
chord in the mother. It proved the point of de- 
parture for some really revolutionary changes. A 
feeling of pride took the place of a deadening 
sense of inferiority and new and rich possibilities 
opened up in the lives of the family group. The 
picture had been there all the time. The other 
two workers had been unaware either of its 
existence or of its significance. 


Our first task then, in developing the use 
of beauty in social work, would seem to be 
to develop a sense of beauty in social work- 
ers. The beginning case worker, full of 
enthusiasm, freshness and a great desire to 
be of service, plunges into her practical 
work. She attends study classes where her 
reading must cover a wide range of technical 
subjects. Her time is all too limited for the 
acquirement of the knowledge which she 
must have if she is to do a fairly adequate 
technical job. When she comes back from 
visits to families she must make her reports 
brief and businesslike; she learns all too 
soon that she must not allow her judgment 
to be influenced by the delicate grace of a 
lovely white throat—undoubtedly the woman 
is immoral! Her teachers and supervisors 
rarely make any conscious effort to show 
her that a sense of beauty is as necessary as 
technical knowledge. They probably take it 
for granted that she reads poetry, goes to the 
theatre, hears good music amd so on, but it 
is not alluded to in the study class or the 
daily grind and it is not tied up with the 
case work task. 

I talked last year with some half-dozen 
people who are interested in training new 
workers in as many widely separated cities. 
In no instance did I find any conscious pro- 
vision for keeping alive and developing the 
elusive and necessary sense of beauty. 

There are numerous reasons for this— 
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many of them bound up with the inevitable 
pressure under which most of us feel that 
we must work. Parenthetically, I should 
like to suggest that if we took more time for 
the cultivation of beauty and imagination 
and some of the other fruits of culture, we 
would find that our work took less time, 
quite apart from the fact that we would do 
our work with the greater ease and satisfac- 
tion which comes from a wider range of 
spiritual resources. There is also rather gen- 
erally prevalent the feeling which Miss Vaile 
expressed in a letter to THE FAmMiLy'—that 
if people really desire the beautiful they will 
satisfy this desire in spite of pressure of 
work and dingy days in tenements. Miss 
Corbett, on the other hand, in her article on 
“Beauty and Family Social Work,’? gives 
a vivid picture of the suddenness with which 
horizons close in on the young worker. 

A month out of college, I had plunged into my 
duties as a visitor with all the enthusiasm of the 
beginner. I was so busy receiving new impres- 
sions I could not stop to analyze them, the work 
was so new and there was so much to be done that 
I could only hurry breathlessly through the days 
and fall asleep in the chair after dinner at night. 
The result was inevitable. If anyone had asked 
me after three months’ experience in East Dis- 
trict for a concrete expression of my general 
impression of family social work I should have 


answered emphatically and without hesitation 
that it was hopelessly, unmitigatedly ugly. 


The more unconscious this process (and 
talks with numerous case workers lead me 
to believe it is a common one) the more 
deadly it is to the spirit, and no one of us is 
immune to its attack. After the Armistice 
I went to Amiens to work with the people 
who were returning to the devastated 
Somme. About two thirds of the depart- 
ment, north, east, and south of Amiens it- 
self, had been overrun by the contending 
armies. German guns had reached villages 
where the Germans themselves had not pene- 
trated. English, French, Australian, Amer- 
ican, and Italian troops had advanced and 
retreated over that tortured country. Our 
work took us out into this territory: De- 
struction and disorder met us on every hand; 
it was worse than houseless and treeless be- 
cause there had been houses and trees. 
Everyone we came in contact with was 
struggling for the bare necessities of exist- 


‘November, 1921, page 173. 
* April, 1921, page 29. 
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ence, for shelter in some broken cellar and 
the most meagre food. Amiens itself, 
though but slightly affected by the bombard- 
ment, was in confusion—no lights, dirt, dis- 
order, and a sufficiency of houses and streets 
that had been torn up by the guns. Our own 
quarters were comfortable, but bare and 
dingy in a dingy part of town. The cathe- 
dral alone kept its calm, somewhat aloof 
beauty. 

I was not consciously aware of what this 
monotony and dreariness were doing to me 
until one day we drove over into Normandy. 
The long rows of beautiful trees, the prim- 
roses rioting in the grass on every side, the 
picturesque little houses, undesecrated by 
bombardments, decently dressed people go- 
ing happily about their orderly lives—sud- 
denly a dead weight was lifted from my 
spirit. I had gone stale and didn’t know it 
until this sudden contact with beauty shocked 
me awake. I had not become callous to the 
abstract beauties of the spirit—courage, en- 
durance, sacrifice—which blossom as pro- 
fusely and surprisingly in devastated France 
as they do in our dingiest tenements. These 
did not, however, take the place of that har- 
mony which the congruence of perception 
and loveliness brought to the soul. Even the 
sense of beauty cannot live on abstractions, 
and becomes tenuous and ethereal without 
some concrete nourishment, however simple, 
from the loveliness of nature and the arts. 

The fact that we so quickly become used 
to sordidness does not make it more desir- 
able. It is perhaps unfortunate that we can 
ignore the ugliness of rows of drab houses 
in our efforts to help those who live in them. 
If we could but keep some of our fresh 
horror at the needless monotony and drab- 
ness, we would better understand the spirit 
that has been deadened by these things. Re- 
bellion against sordidness, no matter how it 
is expressed, may be a first step toward 
beauty. 

Is it possible, without stultifying the whole 
matter, to help young workers see that in 
entering social work they are not forswear- 
ing beauty and joy? That while they will 
find the flowers of the spirit in drab sur- 
roundings, there is no reason why other and 
more concrete expressions of beauty should 
be ignored and neglected? There is no one 
method—just as beauty itself cannot be lim- 
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ited to a single manifestation. It is “too 
like the lightning which doth cease to be ere 
one can say it lightens.” 

Mrs. Lothrop used to urge her study 
classes to live much with children, out-of- 
doors, and poetry. When a worker was en- 
tangled in a difficult problem, professional or 
personal, she was quite likely to lend her one 
of the Greek tragedies or a volume of recent 
poetry. She was keen to know what books, 
apparently unrelated to social work, were 
absorbing the attention of her workers, and 
was apt with suggestions that carried one far 
afield in poetry and literature. One of the 
district secretaries who trained workers in 
Boston at that time had a way of saying to 
the earnest in-training, “ There are some 
good water colors at Doll and Richards to- 
day. Leave that Sullivan call until tomorrow 
and go look at those pictures instead.” Dr. 
Putnam, the president of the society, was 
more inclined to examine the young worker 
(somewhat to her embarrassment, be it 
said) on her recent visits to the Art Museum 
than on her case load; and his presence in 
the second balcony at every performance the 
Irish Players gave in Boston bolstered up 
the courage of the drama-inclined case 
worker. He shared her enthusiasm for the 
fifty cent seats “because you can go so 
many more times.” It all seemed very 
casual, but I am inclined to think it was 
deliberate, and it had a profound significance 
in helping the young worker keep her sense 
of values. 

Staff libraries and staff discussions may 
help to keep the necessity for this search for 
beauty before us. Miss Richmond remarked 
the other day that she wished the human- 
itarian paid more attention to the humanities. 
“ Humanities ” perhaps is another word that 
needs to be taken out of its box. We use 
it so commonly that we sometimes forget its 
true significance. Mr. Trench gives it some- 
thing more than its meaning of “ polite and 
classical literature.” 

The Roman expressed by “humanitas” the 
highest and most harmonious culture of all the 
human faculties and powers. Man was truly man 
when he received this. “The humanities” 

. is used to designate those studies which are 


considered the most specially adapted for train- 
ing this, the true humanity in every man. 


The humanities cannot be crystallized into 
lists or categories. 


We do not list pictures 
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and sculptures that every social worker 
should see nor music she must hear. I am 
always reluctant to suggest a list of books 
for family case workers without including 
something that is not strictly technical, 
Even so, our lists of books tend to exclude 
rather than include, to suggest that the social 
worker has no interest in poetry other than 
that of Masefield or Robert Frost, that all 
her novels must be realistic and her biogra- 
phies instructive. Far be it from me even to 
suggest the books which might help us in our 
search for beauty, lest by that very suggestion 
I would seem to exclude anything which is 
not within the list. Anything, from the 
Arabian Nights to James Stephens’ Irish 
Fairy Tales and The Crock of Gold, from 
the Chanson de Roland to Robert Frost, may 
keep our sense of beauty alive; and the 
wider the range the greater the satisfaction. 
Our education is never finished, particularly 
in poetry. James Stephens says, “all the 
other arts can be learned, but poetry comes 
from the grace of God,” and, as some one 
flippantly remarked the other day, “ some 
of us can read poetry only by the grace of 
God!” But throughout this process of edu- 
cation for our profession, educators and 
trainees alike must keep in mind that educa- 
tion, as Gandhi tells us, must train the heart 
as well as the mind. 

With our families, even more than with 
the workers themselves, there can be no 
routine procedure for awakening and devel- 
oping a sense of the beautiful. A blue dress 
will not mean a new start for every woman 
nor will a cake of violet soap awaken new 
aspirations in every heart. The approaches 
are as many as there are individuals and the 
possibilities are boundless. Francis Place, 
in defending the working class against 
accusations of idleness and vice, says: 

The most painstaking, saving, industrious man 
is not free from the desire of leisure; there are 
times when he is unable to bring himself to the 
conclusion that he must continue working. I 
know not how to describe the sickening aversion 
which at times steals over the workingman and 
utterly disables him, for a longer or shorter 
period, from following his usual occupation, and 
compels him to indulge in idleness. I have felt 
it, resisted it to the utmost of my power but have 
been so completely subdued by it that in spite o 
very pressing circumstances I have been obliged 
to submit to it and run away from work. 

How much would a development of a 
sense of beauty and the enjoyment of those 
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things which make for harmony help to 
break this deadening sense of monotony and 
irritation? Would it help the apparently 
lazy mother, the irritated son who breaks 
away from his responsibilities, the unman- 
ageable child, the girl who gropes for satis- 
faction of her sense of beauty through 
flashy clothes and the rhythm of the cheap 
dance hall ? 

A family that came recently to the attention 
of a social agency seemed on the verge of a 
break-up. The older children who were working 
were indignant and impatient with their mother— 
who kept too many of her German traits for 
their American taste. The home was clean but 
unattractive. The mother herself, though 
scrupulously neat, had no realization of the effect 
that the bare home and her old-fashioned, 
heterogeneous garments had on the young people 
who wished to bring their friends to the house. 
Things had come to such a pass of irritation and 
lack of understanding that they would gladly 
have broken up the home, put the younger chil- 
dren out to board and left their mother to shift 
for herself. It was not easy for the case worker 
to get at the root of the trouble but she happened 
to be possessed not only of imagination but of a 
keen sense of the beautiful. A new dress for the 
mother in the choice of which she was persuaded 
to follow her daughter’s taste rather than her 
own and the renovation of two of the rooms, with 
the older children co-operating in the choice of 
paper and furnishings, cost very little in money 
but brought inestimable returns in a growing 
harmony and satisfaction within the family group 
itself. 

A Christmas wreath may not only brighten 
a dingy window; it may serve as an incen- 
tive to wash the window and curtains, and 
bring a sense of order into a cluttered 
kitchen. A worker who has recently re- 
turned from the Near East tells of the glow- 
ing eyes with which a refugee woman 
showed her a tiny but exquisite rug kept 
through hardship and squalor as a hyacinth 
to feed her soul. Sometimes it is difficult to 
see beauty in the cherished possessions of 
our families, particularly in those of the 
foreign-born where the differences of hered- 
ity and environment make for such vast 
difference in taste. Here more than else- 
where is there need for open-mindedness and 
a constant and sympathetic search for the 
magic key to their ideals. In this as in so 
much of our case treatment, the worker 
must be prepared for many rebuffs and dis- 
couragements. She may follow many dif- 


ferent clues b-fore she finds the right one. 
A worker took a discouraged woman to a 
concert. The woman was apathetic. Her 
lack of response so discouraged the worker 


that she hastily concluded there was no pos- 
sibility of arousing her by this or any other 
means. She had failed to realize that listen- 
ing to music is in itself a difficult art to 
obtain. A museum full of pictures will 
bring less response than one good print 
which the family itself owns and values 
partly for its familiar beauty and partly be- 
cause it satisfies a sense of possession. We 
cannot remind ourselves too often that the 
worker’s own sense of beauty must permeate 
her own life and work if she is to hope for 
even a partial success in bringing it to her 
families. If there seem to be no aspirations 
and response to beauty, the fault is more apt 
to be in the worker than in those she serves. 
We need more experimenting and exchange 
of ideals in this as in those other phases of 
social treatment where the inner attitude 
rather than the environment is our concern. 

I realize that these scattered illustrations 
and these very tentative suggestions have, as 
I said in the beginning, no merit of original- 
ity. That attitude of mind which increas- 
ingly makes possible the “ sudden congruence 
between our lovelier perceptions and the 
actual lineaments of the world ” is so delicate 
and so sensitive that even in thus suggesting 
some of its possibilities I feel that I may 
have taken some of its precious bloom. The 
sense of beauty is not something which can 
be completed and put away in a box at the 
conclusion of a college course; nor is it 
something to be kept in a separate compart- 
ment, for use only on gala occasions. It 
grows by use; and it demands, as does the 
great adventure of life itself, “a clear 
sighted eye, a many sided sympathy, a fine 
daring, an endless patience.” With it come 
imagination, sympathy, love, joy, the eager 
heart, and the vivid consciousness of the 
value of personality, however much its ex- 
pression may have been cramped and 
thwarted. It is for the cultivation of beauty 
that Mr. McLean pleads in his parting words 
to the 1915 Charity Organization Institute : 


Be zealous of one thing, and zealous for one 
thing: and that is that the self-expression of life, 
whether it be the life of the worker, the potential 
volunteer, or of the community or of the strug- 
gling family, shall ever have the fullest, freest 
opportunity, shall never be limited or hampered 
by set moulds, by blind kindness, by mistaking 
for life either a perfectly logical system of social 
service or economic independence or perfect 
health. For life is even at its worst a rose mesh 
entwining an everlasting spirit. 
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THE INTERVIEW OF PERSUASION' 


JEAN M. LUCAS 
District Secretary, New York Charity Organization Society 


DISCUSSION of any phase of treat- 
A ment is fraught with danger, but the 
discussion of interviewing is most to 
be dreaded. We have dismissed it again 
and again by saying that those who were 
successful had personality and those who 
failed had none. It has been assumed that 
success is heaven-sent, but if we are to main- 
tain our contention that social workers can 
be trained as well as born, we must cease to 
be like haughty cooks whose cake is to be 
admired but who refuse to give recipes. 

Interviewing has been considered more 
closely allied with investigation than treat- 
ment. It is the starting point of investiga- 
tion, from its clues one follows the half- 
forgotten, ill-observed road into the past, 
but it is the medium of treatment. There is 
an interview which is the key to treatment. 
Through it is to evolve the plan which will 
make each phase of treatment meaningful. 
Through its study we may learn some of the 
ways by which people are persuaded to take 
certain steps. Those to whom case work 
is a mystery constantly inquire how people 
are “ made to do these things.” 

We are patient with such ignorance. To 
conceive of coercion in this age of individ- 
ualism is preposterous. Yet must we not 
confess that most of us are guilty of “ boss- 
ing’ now and then? Weare all loud in our 
condemnation of the dictatorial manner, of 
withholding a necessity until the wisdom of 
our decisions is acknowledged. But how 
many of us have been flattered to be told 
that no one else could have persuaded Mrs. 
A to go back to her husband? Did she 
return with a full realization of all the dif- 
ficulties and with new wisdom and courage, 
or was it because Miss B was so lovely she 
did not want to disappoint her? How many 
of us have had a secret satisfaction in the 
suspicion that our successor will not be able 
to maintain a certain confidential relation? 
Was it a relation more founded on admira- 
tion on one side and by pity on the other 


*Given at the National Conference of Social 
Work, Toronto, Division on the Family, June 27, 
1924. 


than by a mutual understanding of problems 
and solution ? 

Mr. Lee has recently used the words 
“executive” and “leadership” in the de- 
scription of certain phases of treatment; 
but practically there are very few forms of 
treatment which permit executive impulse 
without unlimited leadership preceding, a 
leadership based on mutual purposes, estab- 
lished by confidence. We are all familiar 
with histories which record a series of 
memoranda, sending a man to a clinic or 
escorting a child to a dentist. One feels 
that some unseen power commands but the 
rationale is concealed from client and worker 
and is still less comprehensible to the on- 
looker. We know the worker who descends 
without notice upon a Slavish woman speak- 
ing little English, to tell her that her eight- 
year-old boy is to be examined within half 
an hour by a famous psychologist. The 
child, dirty and rebellious, is dragged 
from under a table, kicking and striking his 
mother, to be escorted in this defiant mood 
to the doctor. Of what practical value is 
such an examination? To be sure, it has 
been accomplished and can be checked on a 
card as a task done, but what is learned? 
What barriers have been built up between 
that child and the visitor? How inexplicable 
are her actions to the mother? If she had 
known that the doctor might help to explain 
why Albert found school so hard and was so 
difficult to discipline, would she not have 
been glad to have had him ready? If Al- 
bert had known that the doctor was inter- 
ested in games that he might play with, how 
cheerfully he would have gone—and who 
can deny that his I. Q. would have been 
higher? Such treatment can be compared to 
a cyclone. Things happen without reason. 
People are seized and, after whirling about, 
are dropped in bewilderment if not in actual 
fright. More and more we realize that acts 
which are unrelated in the client’s mind, no 
matter how vital and apparent to the worker, 
will cause ultimate defeat in treatment. 
These unrelated episodes become meaning- 
ful when they are seen as definite steps 
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toward a plan evolved by the experience and 
imagination of the worker, modified by the 
desires and deep purposes of the client. 

Most societies have a definite form for 
recording the plan of treatment, but one 
must read between the lines to understand its 
creation. A chance sentence here or there, 
a medical diagnosis or two, an employment 
reference, the opinion of indifferent relatives 
and suddenly a plan. We have assumed 
that the roughness of the work lay largely in 
unsuccessful recording. We are convinced 
that the process has been more perfect than 
the record. There have been warnings from 
time to time that we have progressed too 
slowly from expert investigation to helpful 
treatment. Have we questioned ourselves 
deeply enough? We have conceded without 
much argument that interest drops when the 
investigation is complete. Who does not 
know the investigation that carries one along 
breathless only to disappear into vague, un- 
certain action—or a story of facts related 
without comment by this one or that and 
suddenly a plan evolved? At best we 
understand that through these shifting pic- 
tures the worker has learned to know her 
client. But often this knowledge is a phan- 
tom of her own creation, fashioned in the 
light of her prejudice and personality by 
events known chiefly by hearsay. How 
seldom we see an attempt to learn the mean- 
ing in terms of purposes and failures of 
these facts from those who have held the 
high ideals and suffered the disappointments. 
And yet no fact can stand alone. It must 
always be interpreted. How deeply impor- 
tant it is that it be interpreted by the 
emotional make-up of the client as well as 
by the experience of the worker. 


The reason that Mrs. V came to America is 
more self-revealing than the fact that she landed 
in 1910. She will tell you that she came to earn a 
dower so that she could return to far away 
Galicia to be a sought-for woman. To know that 
this high adventure ended when, confused in lan- 
guage and custom, she found refuge in marriage 
with a despised Slovak, unfolds a tragedy. The 
imminent desertion problem is illuminated by such 
history far more than it could be by facts from 
the actual marriage certificate. Nor would this 
background have become vivid to a constant ques- 
tioning of motive. For Mrs. V could not answer. 
The misery of the present is so close that she has 
half forgotten. But suddenly in talking of her 


children’s education she speaks resentfully of all 
the misery caused by her ignorant girlhood. That 
she should have given up all her dreams for a 


few hours of protection in a strange land is un- 
bearable. An answer has been given to the 
listener to whom Mrs. V, ambitious and high 
spirited, and Mr. V, plodding and complacent, 
have been an unending challenge. Such ques- 
tions must sing through all the dissonant facts 
until they are resolved by lucid explanation. 


We talk of the importance of real partici- 
pation on the part of the client in forming 
the plan. But have we asked for an inter- 
pretation of the facts from which the plan 
is to be evolved? Where are the interviews 
through which one feels the deep, steady 
flow of life? The technique of investigation 
has taught us to watch the direction of the 
current—but what hidden heartbreak causes 
all the flurry? What staggering disillusion- 
ment has dammed the outlet? Do we only 
see a placid pool and never know that just 
beyond these waters fall with awful force? 
And yet it is no simple task. Words are 
indeed the screen created to conceal ideas. 
We mask ourselves from the indifference 
and censoring of others with exquisite care. 
Our part, once chosen, we play to the end 
relentlessly. Society expects it and makes it 
easy. Culture often is gauged by one’s abil- 
ity to evade those awkward moments when 
some burdened soul may flame out in rebel- 
lion. We are adept in anticipating such 
crises. The weather, light gossip, and, best 
of all, the accepted platitudes are well-known 
havens. But the case worker must be more 
than a graceful conversationalist. She must 
be a skilled interviewer; one who is willing 
to look at problems eye to eye with un- 
troubled gaze. She must recur to these 
moments so aptly described as “ breaks.” 
They are just that: breaks in our hard con- 
ception of ourselves, through which the 
thoughtful can see us as we are. She is 
alert to note each fleeting vision of the 
hidden story and allow These inharmonious 
flashes to be the motif of her thinking far 
more than the spoken story. For there are 
always two stories—one, staid and fit for 
publication, and the other a mad affair in 
which the sweetness and bitterness of actual 
living break every rule determined by pro- 
priety alone. It is here that our real interest 
lies. An understanding of the latter is the 
key to persuasion, for, as the old wives say, 
“The heart will always rule the head.” 
We are anxious to impress each other with 
our convictions, but we instinctively recoil 
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from explaining how we feel. Yet none is 
so well disciplined that he can speak without 
betraying himself now and then through 
gusts of unexpected anger, sudden acts of 
affection flashes of bitterness. Our 
spoken explanations adorned by these 
glimpses of our hidden lives are like those 
pages in Through the Looking-Glass that 
Alice found illegible until they were re- 
vealed by the mirror. The commonplaces of 
other lives become a living story when re- 
flected by our own experience, whether 
vicarious or personal. 


and 


Such experience listens as an austere woman of 
thirty-odd sits with her sleeping child. She tells 
the story with stiff lips and steady eyes. She 
begins by saying, “ You have a right to know,” 
and continues. The baby has no father, but she 
asks no odds of any one. She knows it was 
wrong (warding off a moral precept), but since 
she has made her bed she will lie in it. She would 
like to board the child and take work. She does 
not want a place with the child (warding off the 
panacea of “a place at service for the unmarried 
mother”). She has no one except a married 
sister—who must never know, she adds with 
twitching lips. The worker is apparently en- 
grossed in the baby. “ Such a lovely child to be 
boarded but of course you have thought of the 
disadvantages? It will take at least a week to 
find a good foster mother.” A look of relief 
gave assent. No pressing for the facts of the 
child’s paternity, no _ platitudes about one’s 
“family being one’s best friend,” and the inter- 
view was ended with two women admiring a 
baby. It is a thoroughly workable contact yet 
lacking in almost all the elements demanded in an 
orthodox first interview. Confidence was gained 
by active interest in the woman’s own plan, by 
quickly finding a common ground (admiration 
for the baby), and by ignoring for the moment 
the strain introduced by the mention of the sister. 
The passionate maternal love and the loneliness 
of a soul that was grateful toa stranger for 
her praise of the baby struck the listener’s 
imagination. 

During a week’s search for a suitable home, the 
full story was told. The death of both parents 
left two girls to provide for themselves. The 
younger soon married. She urged the elder to 
make her home with her, but unselfishly the invi- 
tation was refused. Even the weekly visits ceased 
shortly. A lover had appeared and the elder cut 
her relation with her sister without explanation. 
The married sister had a little suburban house in 
a distant city. Her husband was a good man, but 
one thing they didn’t have—a child. A little flash 
of triumph came and went but it illuminated the 
problem. The story, reflected by experience and 
imagination, showed a woman contemplating a 
vista of humdrum years more lonely by com- 
parison with the cosy cheer of her sister’s home. 
Who would not snatch at romance even if a little 
tarnished? The baby brought real joy. Life was 


no longer ebbing, it was gaining new strength and 
meaning. To quote Miss Richmond, she had “a 
stake in the coming generation.” 
interest was in the child. 


Her abiding 
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The further conversation revealed how fine a 
woman her sister was. It had been a sacrifice to 
banish herself, yet it was the only thing. “I 
should like your sister,” ventured the worker. A 
picture of the sister’s sorrow and of the wrong 
done her was drawn. Yes, the worker was right, 
but she could never bear the humiliation of asking 
forgiveness. The courage of admitting a wrong 
and the independence of making a fresh start 
were outlined. Her resolve to give the baby 
every comfort was praised, but what about the 
affection she was stealing from her by her stub- 
born pride? What if an illness should place the 
baby in strange hands? A long silence. It was 
not the worker who suggested visiting the sister, 
but the baby’s mother: “ Perhaps you can make 
her understand how much I care for her even if I 
treated her so badly. Tell her how sweet the 
baby is. If she'll come to see me I'll explain 
everything and do whatever you both think is 
best.” 

A few weeks later, the worker had the deep 
satisfaction of helping the two sisters board the 
train for the distant city. Two years have passed. 
The baby is the centre of three lives. Her mother 
is working and saving for “ Mary’s college.” 

What would have happened if the worker 
had announced that if the relatives’ names 
and full addresses were not given, no fur- 
ther action would be taken? What if she 
had forced an unwilling consent to the visit? 
Would the results have been the same? 
Why did this woman change her mind? 
First because she had confidence in the vis- 
itor. It was gained by immediate interest 
in her own plan and by avoiding all plati- 
tudes about forgiveness and how much we 
owe our families. These trite comments 
may do very well in conversation, but in an 
interview they rob the situation of its indi- 
viduality. They create the impression that 
one is classifying rather than differentiating. 
Uncertainty in the face of ignorance is an 
evidence of wisdom quickly appreciated by 
one seeking counsel. “Second, no persuasion 
was attempted until the chronological and 
emotional histories were well understood. 
Last, the unspoken argument was won when 
it was clearly shown that her deepest interest 
was imperilled by a stubborn refusal to 
square other relations with this devotion. 

But most puzzling are those situations 
which resist all attempts at solution along 
traditional lines. There is a challenge. The 
problem is well understood and the remedy 
at hand, but the motive and force for solution 
are lacking. 

Every one is agreed that Mr. G should be placed 
in a state hospital—except his wife. Four years 
he has refused to leave his bed although he com- 


plains of no illness. He lies day after day silently 
smoking except when his anger is aroused by the 
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noise of the children’s play. Then he becomes 
maniacal. The house is dirty and unkempt. The 
children play on the street to keep out of the 
way. Very little English is spoken but it is gen- 
erally understood that it is Mrs. G’s fear of her 
husband that keeps him at home. Still that does 
not explain her rapt attention and the vague smile 
that greet his silly talk. She uses an affectionate 
diminutive in speaking of him. Many arguments 
are tried. Mr. G would be better in a hospital— 
but he prefers to stay at home. The children are 
neglected—she will try harder to care for them. 
Even appeal to her own personal pride and 
threatened well-being bring only a shrug. A 
worker who understands Bohemian visits. She 
reports that Mr. G speaks with a more cultured 
choice of words than Mrs. G. It is learned that 
Mr. G never worked in Europe but that he was 
the catch of the village as he sat in the green 
playing his violin as no one else could. He was 
writing an opera when he proposed to Mrs. G. 
She was the prettiest girl of the crowd and had 
refused other offers. But she did not expect him 
to support her and was delighted to work for 
them both. When he decided that America was a 
better market for his music, she earned the pas- 
sage. The neighborhood was disgusted when he 
took to his bed, but Mrs. G was more tender. 
Such a cruel country not to appreciate Mr. G— 
no wonder he was discouraged! All the force of 
her being was used to protect him from the grow- 
ing criticism. She would not consider making 
him unhappy by placing him in a hospital. 

One day the worker found fourteen-year-old 
William in a vacant lot attempting to mend a 
broken flute. She talked with Mrs. G again. She 
suggested that Mr. G’s talent might be hidden in 
the children. No music could develop in the abso- 
lute silence demanded by Mr. G. If the children 
were well and happy, perhaps they could over- 
come the world that had defeated their father and 
his music and their own would be known! He 
would be the first to want them to have every 
advantage if he were well. After all, sad as it 
was, his life was almost gone and theirs beginning. 

It was a hard struggle but Mrs. G’s interest had 
been touched. With constant reiterations of her 
duty to Mr. G’s children, the argument was won. 
The day was set to take him to the hospital. 


What won the day? A transfiguring of 
duty by interest. All Mrs. G’s ideals and 
purposes were bound in that demented crea- 
ture. Only when she saw her children 
chancing to partake of all that she had hon- 
ored and revered in him was her attention 
focused on them. She had begun to be a bit 
discouraged about Mr. G, and the suggestion 
of old hopes blossoming at last through his 
children was forceful. 

Duty as a motive is a much over-rated 
incentive. Even the most Puritanical of us 
would find it difficult to live in its arid 
atmosphere without the constant stimulation 
of our love or hate. There are people to 
whom it has no charm even as means to 
heavenly graces for which we shall be 
envied. Such a one was Mr. P. 
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The P children were a problem in themselves. 
They were all delicate and neurotic, but Mr. P 
made matters unbearable. A skilled craftsman, 
but more interested in experiment than produc- 
tion, he would stop work for weeks to try new 
combinations of metals. Savings would be spent 
and Mrs. P distractedly would punish the chil- 
dren indiscriminately. Chaos would _ ensue. 
Sometimes Mr. P would disappear for a day or 
two. 

He was friendly but unimpressed by pleas to 
consider his duty to Mrs. P and his obligation to 
the children. When he succeeded he would be 
wealthy and would they not all share the pros- 
perity? The effect of such vicissitudes on 
nervous children was painted in horrible colors 
by an imaginative worker. He was bored. 

During one of the periodic financial crises, 
Mr. P himself grew frantic. It was agreed at 
once that the situation was desperate, but the 
argument proceeded without reference to duty or 
yielding to the temptation of reminding him that 
such a result had been foretold. The question of 
the difficulty of performing mental calculations 
in the midst of emotional excitement was dis- 
cussed. Mr. P entered into the conversation 
eagerly. Mrs. P could never comprehend this. 
That night she had ruined his evening with a 
harangue about shoes for one of the children. 
Too bad, and yet the worker could see her point. 
What did the neighbors think of the children of a 
man who could earn such wages, being without 
the necessities? Perhaps they think him a brag- 
gart and unable to provide for his family. The 
American idea of gauging a man’s ability by the 
advantages he gives his family is outlined and 
illustrated. What could be done for each of his 
children if he would bring in a steady income was 
shown. For the first time Mr. P listened to the 
needs of the children. At last, he conceded a mis- 
take and the tide was turned. Work was found 
that would leave Saturdays free for experiment 
and he took it with good spirit. For two years 
he has kept the job and comparative peace has 
reigned. To be sure, this was not the result of 
one interview; but the gaining of Mr. P’s atten- 
tion in considering another viewpoint started 
with this contact. 

The clue to the situation was discovered during 
an evening call. One of the musical daughters 
was playing and singing. Mr. P interrupted, 
complacently assuming that the visitor’s entire 
interest was in his affairs and that she was as 
bored as he by domesticity. 

But you say good treatment would have 
changed his self-centered existence. What treat- 
ment save a miracle will change the habits of 
thought of a middle aged man? Mrs. P has 
always acquiesced in his superiority; her only 
rebellion occurred when financial crises arose. 
She was entirely content to be bullied. The suc- 
cess in the persuasion of Mr. P lay in an appreci- 
ation of Mr. P’s ideal of himself and in present- 
ing duty as the privilege of the successful man. 


To be brief, persuasion is dependent on 
an appreciation of the power of personal 
desires and of purposes which control the 
direction of every act. Persuasion is pos- 
sible when the distasteful and alienated 
things of life are consciously related to our 
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interests. It is as if one connected the small 
silent wheel of an idle machine with the belt 
that brings power to the whole plant. The 
wheel moves as if by magic. 

But how can we know where power lies? 
By thoughtful consideration of the story 
made up of the spoken explanations adorned 
by the brief glimpses of hidden purposes and 
interests. Often these moments of self- 
revealing occur during conversation, but 
sometimes they stand out in the process of 
investigation. We have an apologetic atti- 
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tude toward this process. But though some 
of the creed may be outworn, we must not 
turn aside. Let us breathe new life into 
routine. Let us cease to be satisfied with 
facts and follow the footsteps of purpose 
into a living reconstruction of the past. A 
past, so revealed, illuminates the present. 
With such knowledge one may attempt per- 
suasion, if it be conceived as the leading of 
thought to a vision of life as a whole. With 
such vision the immediate obstacle obscuring 
the horizon is easily surmounted. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING 
FAMILY SOCIAL WORK 


LTHOUGH the program committee had 
A provided for two business meetings this 

year, a third session was necessary to 
accomplish the actual business which the mem- 
bership had before it—and even then there was 
scant time for discussion. 

Two new members were elected to the Board 
of Directors (before the Association was incor- 
porated this was called the Executive Commit- 
tee): Mrs. William Kittle of Madison, 
Wisconsin, and Frank W. Lovejoy of Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Announcement was made of the creation by 
the Board of Directors of a committee to make 
plans for a Family Case Work Institute, the 
necessary funds for director's salary and ex- 
penses to be provided for outside the Associa- 
tion’s budget for current expenses. Miss Rich- 
mond has been obliged to give up her Institute, 
but the Alumni met at Toronto and after an 
hour’s discussion voted to appropriate their dues 
toward an Institute to be carried on by the 
Association. They also appointed a committee 
to solicit further contributions from their 
membership. 

Two committees are finishing their work. 
The Committee on Prohibition was discharged, 
and the Committee on Classification of Expend- 
itures drew up its final report to be considered 
by the Board of Directors at its October 
meeting. 

Miss Vaile presented the tentative draft of 
a final report from the Committee on Relations 
with Public Departments, with the request that 
it be considered at the 1925 Annual Meeting. 
It is hoped that it can be put in such form as to 
aid general discussion throughout the year. 

A new committee of the Association on Divi- 
sion of Functioning with Children’s Agencies 


was created to work co-operatively with a com- 
mittee of the Child Welfare League. This 
committee grows out of a sub-committee of the 
Board of Directors. 

Mr. McLean and his associates presented a 
joint annual report of the field work. A full 
hour was given to developing a picture of that 
form of service that makes possible a united 
attack on common problems. The application 
of the case conference idea to communities in 
New England (with criticisms of the method 
frankly faced), the peculiar needs in southern 
communities with distinguishing organization 
attempted, a promising experiment for training 
executives in the form of a ten days’ round table 
in Chicago for new and prospective secretaries, 
and some questions arising from the closer study 
of large city societies as to the relative im- 
portance of developing intensive case work or 
of serving community needs—these made up an 
interpretative picture of the Association’s field 
service. It was devoid of statistics. The details 
could not be added but the variety of method 
and approach only brought into sharper focus 
the common problems of the family field. 

The general secretaries listened to an illu- 
minating description by Dr. William F. Snow, 
of the American Social Hygiene Association, of 
international co-operation at Geneva, Switzer- 
land. His observation of the international ap- 
plication of the central council method with 
power only to discuss common problems has 
given him renewed faith in its usefulness in 
developing helpful relations among national 
social work agencies. Mr. Holbrook discussed 
our own continuous and important relationships 
from 1909 to 1924 with other national agencies, 
particularly with the National Information 
Bureau, the National Social Work Council and 
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other national agencies in the case work field. 
Here again the lack of time for general discus- 
sion was greatly to be regretted. 

At the small city luncheon, Miss Cottrell 
brought out ways in which the small city society 
can reveal through its case work the larger needs 
of the community. One society secured for the 
community clinical facilities and a psychiatric 
worker as a result of its demonstration of the 
need through the mental testing of all the school 
children. Another society, by a demonstration 
of health needs, helped the community to the 
services of a trained full-time city and county 
health officer. By a similar method, a third 
society has brought about an improvement in 
the local handling of children’s court cases. 

There was a general meeting on the relation- 


ships of directors to the various functions and 
paid groups of an organization’. Mr. Sander- 
son lamented somewhat the tendency of boards 
to wax enthusiastic over the concrete at a time 
when the discussion of abstract policies is 
essential to the well-being of the society. 

There was also a general session on ethics 
which brought some helpful suggestions along 
the line of staff participation. A discussion of 
personnel problems emphasized anew the neces- 
sity for frankness with the workers themselves 
as to their possibilities and chances for progress, 
and an equal frankness between employing 
agencies. ° 


1 Miss Blackstock’s and Mrs. Glenn’s papers 
will appear in the October issue. 


ECHOES OF THE CONFERENCE! 


OW satisfactory it would be, one feels, if 
H one could pick out some keynote which 

dominated the sixty-odd meetings of the 
ten divisions of the National Conference this 
year (not to mention as many more which were 
arranged by kindred groups and special com- 
mittees) and say triumphantly, “ Here is the 
message of the Toronto Conference!” Fortu- 
nately for social work thinking, our task cannot 
One hears, to be sure, from 
“ There 


be thus simplified. 
various quarters, such remarks as: 
was a hopeful note in all the meetings. 

“The fifty-first conference marked a girding of 
the loins for fresh efforts against social prob- 
lems.” . . . “Sir George E. Foster’s admoni- 
tion? that social workers must stop, look and 
listen found an echo in the recurrent emphasis 
on the how of social work, on the evaluation of 
effort, which characterized so many papers.” 

“This year the emphasis was on con- 

tent.” . . .“ A spiritual note was struck in all 
the meetings.” “There were two main 
currents of thought—problems of organization 
and problems of case work technique.” 
“All the papers were so concrete.” Undoubt- 
edly this is but additional evidence that each of 
us finds what we are on the lookout for. All 
these notes and some others are “ keynotes” of 
the fifty-first Conference! 

On the whole, however, the Toronto meetings 
do seem significant in one thing: The inter- 
relatedness of social movements which the ar- 
rangement of the Washington program forced 


1 The preparation of these notes was greatly 
facilitated by the full reports which Eloise Grif- 
fith, Mary Brisley, Mary Dyckman, Nell Scott 
and Janet Thornton were good enough to 
send us. 


> Opening Session: “The Urge Forward.” 
g 


upon our consciousness shows up even more 
vigorously in this year’s program where it is 
unpremeditated. 

There may be no one keynote, but there are 
significant trends of thought which run like 
scarlet threads through the titles of the various 
papers and stand out even more clearly in the 
papers whose subjects seem at first sight unre- 
lated. It is these trends, these scarlet threads, 
which we shall attempt to pick out, with the 
hope of whetting your desire to study the Con- 
ference papers in detail when the Proceedings 
are finally published. 


Internationalism 


The Washington Conference was consciously 
inter-national in its plans. Toronto also offered 
an international background (the effect of which 
was in no way diminished by “ getting through 
the customs ”!) but there were recurrent recog- 
nitions of the international nature of social work 
quite independent of the influence of Canadian 
soil and the use of a different currency. From 
the opening meeting when Miss Abbott asserted, 
without contradiction, that the needs of the child 
were an international problem, to the final ses- 
sion when Jane Addams gave a vivid picture of 
social effort in Europe and the Far East and 
René Sand told of the plans for an international 
conference at Paris, there were continual allu- 
sions, direct or indirect, which recognized that 
social problems do not wait on _ national 
boundaries. 

At the general secretaries’ dinner of the 
American Association for Organizing Family 
Social Work, Dr. Snow of the American Social 
Hygiene Association told of the work for im- 
proving the status of women and children which 
is being fostered and undertaken by the League 
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of Nations, and gave details of all those social 
activities of the League (as distinguished from 
its political interests) which are gradually estab- 
lishing a realization of the oneness of human 
problems the world over. 

Undoubtedly, too, the presence of visitors 
from other countries—Dr. René Sand, Miss Anne 
Cummins of St. Thomas’ Hospital, London, and 
Miss Phyllis Lyall of Glascow, guests of 
the American Association of Hospital Social 
Workers—contributed, as in Washington, to an 
appreciation of the international aspects of social 
work. 

Racial Factors 

The prominence given to racial factors un- 
doubtedly contributes to the general impression 
of the internationalism of social work. The 
regular meetings of Division X emphasized the 
fact that the problems of our foreign-born cit- 
izens have not been solved by the recent limita- 
tion on immigration. Rather, this decrease in 
the number of aliens offers an opportunity for 
us really to tackle the problem which has proved 
so overwhelming through sheer force of 
numbers. 

The so-called problem of assimilation—accord- 
ing to Mr. Lapp,* Mr. Drachsler* and others— 
is not to be met by any measure that savors of 
the compulsory, such as the suggestion that all 
aliens who are not naturalized within a certain 
length of time be deported. 

The development of the foreign language in- 
formation service, increased use of the library 
as a center for the foreign-born (with special 
attention to books in the varied languages of a 
given neighborhood), and the personal contacts 
of such groups as the Young Women’s Christian 
Association International Institute may eventu- 
ally help the immigrant to understand this 
country and the resources at his disposal. One 
big task of the social worker is to rid the new- 
comer of his inferiority complex, and one step 
toward that is for the native born to get vid of 
his own superiority complex toward other 
nations. 

The complications which disrupt family life 
when the children become Americans while the 
parents remain loyal to old country customs 
came out vividly in the papers which Miss 
Kahn5 and Miss Hull® gave in the Family 
Division. The children’s groups and those who 


8 Division on the Immigrant: ‘“ The Broader 
Aspects of Assimilation.” 

*At Foreign Language Information Service 
luncheon. 

5 Family Division: 
Jewish Families.” 

6 Family Division: 
Italian Families.” 


“Special Problems in 


“Special Problems in 
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are interested in the development of better 
health facilities face similar problems of recog- 
nizing racial factors in their plans. There was, 
in all these papers, an emphasis on what the 
foreign-born are bringing to us, and the neces- 
sity not for Americanization in the popular 
sense of the word but rather for a sound devel- 
opment of the civilization in this country 
through the recognition of differences in cul- 
tures and the value of retaining the best of all 
of them. Miss Hull well expresses this need: 

The reconciling of two cultures so as to keep 
what is best in each is a difficult task and one 
full of heartache but when it is successfully 
accomplished it immeasurably enriches life and 
broadens the reach of human sympathies. No 
social worker should feel that she can help to 
bring about a better understanding in an Italian 
home unless she has knowledge and respect and 
love for the potentialities of members of that 
race as well as for her own; unless she believes 
with both mind and heart that the Italians have 
a contribution to make to America not only in 
their artistic use of pen and brush and chisel, 
but also in that higher art of harmonious human 
relationships. 


In the various papers on mental hygiene the 
necessity for recognizing racial factors came in 
for its share of attention—as in the case of 
understanding the Italian child whose tantrum 
must be interpreted in terms of his own racial 
background. Here again, the complexities are 
increased when a sense of inferiority is aug- 
mented by a racial handicap. 

The negro came in for a large share of the 
discussion. He figures in the sections on neigh- 
borhood and community life, industrial and eco- 
nomic problems, health, children, and so on. 
Here the special emphasis seemed to be on the 
possibility and desirability of greater educational 
opportunities, not merely in the sense of the 
“three R’s” but in the broader sense of educa- 
tion for health and for fruitful participation in 
industrial and community life. 


Health 

It is an accepted truism that health is not 
the privilege of any one group in the commu- 
nity. We would expect to find it—and we are 
not disappointed—given a place on the programs 
of all the different sections of the Conference. 
Some one has said that in the field of health 
we have gone beyond the stage of cure and 
prevention of disease—the relief of suffering— 
to the positive program of abundant health for 
every member of the community. 

Certainly this would seem a natural inference 
from the stories told this year of the success of 
health clinics (not sickness clinics). Mr. 
Tobey’s account of the Health Examination 
Campaign of the National Health Council! 


1 Division on Health. 
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shows an amazing response of the general pub- 
lic to the health examination propaganda. 
Might not social case workers, who find it 
dificult to interest a physician in a patient who 
js not definitely sick, especially in the smaller 
communities where clinics are few and far be- 
tween, get helpful advice and suggestions from 
Mr. Tobey? 

Dr. Michael Davis,? after effectively demon- 
strating the part medical examinations play in 
social case work procedure, suggests effective 
ways of organizing and utilizing clinic resources 
so as to procure the best results: 


(1) The examining service must be specially 
organized, with separate space from the 
treatment clinic, or in the same space at 
different hours, but it is essential that it 
should be under the same medical organ- 
ization. 

(2) Examination service should be intimately 
associated with treatment service. 

(3) There must be correlation of all the med- 
ical services in the general and the special 
clinics which a given patient requires for 
adequate diagnosis and treatment. 

(4) Salaries must ordinarily be paid for the 

examining service and for service as 

medical coordinator and advisor. 

Some organized scheme of relationship 

between the social agency, or agencies, 

and the out-patient department must be 
established. 


—_ 


(5 


He further strongly advocates that the family 
physician for social agencies should be the 
established medical agency rather than special 
medical facilities organized by the social agencies 
themselves. 

Some at least of the problems of training in 
the field where health and social work tie up 
were considered in the group meetings of the 
American Association of Hospital Social Work- 
ers. Under pressure of expansion in this field 
during the past few years, the demand for 
trained workers has far outrun the supply and 
the Association is concerned with the difficulty 
of maintaining and improving quality of work. 
Training was much discussed, especially when 
a definite plan was proposed to develop training 
centers in several localities. The question of 
revision of membership requirements of the 
Association occupied considerable time at the 
business meetings and was left undecided. 

The Psychiatric Section of this Association 
prepared the program for one of the large meet- 
ings, with papers on psychiatric social work 
in general hospitals and on the Canadian mental 
hygiene service. There were several round 
tables on subjects of ‘psychiatric social treat- 
ment and its recording. Two other general 


* Division on Health: “ Medical Health Ex- 
aminations as a Factor in Social Work.” 
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meetings of the Association were held: one, 
illustrated, on convalescent care, and one on 
ethics in social work. In speaking of con- 
valescent care, Dr. Brush of New York gave a 
most comprehensive discussion of its factors. 
This is a service in which, to adapt a trite 
phrase, so much has been done and so ill done 
that any such thorough treatment of the subject 
is a refreshing contribution. Dr. Richard 
Cabot’s paper on ethics was read by Miss Lucy 
Wright, his assistant in the Department of So- 
cial Ethics at Harvard, and was followed by a 
paper of her own which gave the exact supple- 
ment, in practical application of Dr. Cabot’s 
principles, needed to set off the large group of 
auditors into a hearty discussion of questions of 
veracity, authority, and responsibility. 

The program made possible by the Sheppard- 
Towner bill was ably described by Dr. Kraker.® 
Here again, we wonder whether social workers 
have availed themselves of the help which the 
federal and state officials of the Hygiene Divi- 
sion of the Children’s bureau might give. Edu- 
cational work with midwives, and the arousing 
of public opinion in providing more accurate 
vital statistics and raising standards of maternity 
homes and hospitals are but a part of their 
projects. 

The case illustrations which vivified the papers 
in the family division meetings brought out even 
more strongly—because unconsciously—the part 
that health needs play in the social problems we 
are striving to meet. 


Mental Hygiene 

For once, someone remarked, emotions came 
in for their real due. That does not mean that 
the crowded mental hygiene meetings resembled 
religious revivals or that the papers in the other 
sections verged on the hysterical. But there 
was a welcome recognition of the part emotions 
play in human life and the necessity for helping 
them play their part constructively instead of 
stifling them. 

This stands out strongly in Dr. Taft’s ad- 
mirable analysis of emotional transfer.4 She 
gives us a helpful definition of her term: 

I am using the word emotional loosely to 
avoid the word “instinctive,” and mean by it 
everything except what we think of as intellec- 
tual, rational or ideational; the impulsive, feel- 
ing, wishing side of the human being. 

The importance of recognizing the part emo- 
tions play in the lives of human beings was 
emphasized repeatedly in the papers in the other 


8 Division on Health: “ Maternity and In- 
fancy—An Adequate Program from the Federal 
Viewpoint.” 

4Family Division: “Methods Used by Case 
Workers in the Development of Personality.” 
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sections. Miss Marjory Warren' pointed out 
that one of the essential factors in developing 
personality is the understanding and interpreta- 
tion of emotional experiences and impulses. 
Miss Vlachos, in her discussion of the interview 
as a tool in social treatment,? demonstrated the 
desirability of offering a release for emotions 
before expecting the individual to plan for his 
future. Miss Lucas? pointed out the under- 
current of emotion which runs through the most 
staid and conventional interview, and how the 
recognition of its presence may help the worker 
meet the individual's problems. And Miss 
Brisley? showed the time and thought that was 
spent in devising means of helping the “ emo- 
tionally upset client.” Miss Wright's! emphasis 
on attitude seems to us a frank recognition of 
the importance to the case worker and the 
client of the emotional response. Mrs. Shef- 
field’s? able analysis of the treatment processes 
in the case of Gracie Balch gives an important 
place to instinctive emotional reactions. This 
paper is, we understand, to be published as part 
of a forthcoming book, but we venture to quote 
the preamble here as indicative of the more or 
less psychiatric slant which is having so great 
an influence on social case work in general: 


In discussing the consecutive interviews which 
make up the major part of the treatment process 
in the case of Gracie Balch, I propose to test out 
the serviceableness for social thinking of two 
closely related ideas. The first of these ideas is 
that any individual, if he is to behave in the way 
which will be most satisfying at once to himself 
and to other people who make up his social set- 
ting, must treat himself and all the relevant physi- 
cal and social factors that go to make up his 
situation as one controllable whole, his total situ- 
ation. This implies that the outer setting of the 
individual is a constituent part of his behavior 
process. The second idea is that in the behavior 
process thus going on, not in the individual, not 
in the environment, but in the ceaseless activity 
between the two, the response of self to setting is 
at once even an effect and a cause—the response 
of the self is to a stimulus received in consequence 
of its own activity. This is what Miss Follett 
terms circular, Mr. Dewey spiral behavior. The 
conception of behavior implicit in these two ideas 
becomes suggestive when we apply them tq the 
treatment process hereinafter described. 


Miss Reynolds’ paper on the mental hygiene 
of young children, like Dr. Williams’ warning 
that social workers should not rush into action 
without more deliberate study of the springs of 


1Family Division: ‘“ Methods Used by Case 
Workers in the Development of Personality.” 
See also page 103. 

2Family Division: “Social Treatment 
Through the Interview.” See also page 128. 

8 Mental Hygiene Division: “ Mental Hygiene 
of Younger Children.” 


human action, contained much wholesome ad- 
vice. We liked her suggestion that “ parents 
be caught young ” and particularly we liked her 
concluding paragraphs: 

Better parents must be educated in heart as 
well as head; they must not come to parenthood 
with morbid fears, or twisted attitudes, and too 
overburdened or starved in soul to give what 
the new generation asks of them. To achieve 
this demands every social reform that any of 
you have at heart. . . . 

We reverence the mysteries of personality 
and the natural processes of growth which, 
taking time, nevertheless go on ceaselessly. 


The emphasis on the need for early training 
in right habits occurred not only in the papers 
on Habit Clinics—of which there were several— 
but also in such general statements as that in Miss 
Theis’* paper on how foster children turn out. 
She states that the larger proportion of those 
rated as successful in adapting themselves for 
community life were placed out before they 
were five years old. Miss Josnson’s® account 
of the nursery school and Dr. Woolley’s® paper 
pointed out the importance of proper training 
of children under five years of age. None of 
which would belie Miss Everett’s® general state- 
ment that “ Education is a twenty-four hour a 
day process which starts almost at conception 
and lasts until the last breath.” 

All these instances of the increasing realiza- 
tion of the importance of our emotional nature 
sound somewhat exaggerated when thus taken 
out of their settings. In reality there is no 
evidence in the papers themselves of a lack of 
balance, but there is every evidence that much 
thought is being given to the need of under- 
standing and developing the varied personalities 
that make up human society. 


Content 

All this, of course, has much to do with the 
changing content of social work. The papers 
in the Family Division meetings were conspicu- 
ous this year for their contribution to an under- 
standing of the what and the how of family 
case work. Most of them need no comment, as 
they appear in full in this or the next (October) 
issue of THe Famiy. 

The numerous papers on relations of different 
social agencies, divisions of function in the gen- 
eral field of social case work, and so on, are 
largely concerned with the content of the social 


4 Division on Children: “How Faster Chil- 
dren Turn Out.” 

5 Mental Hygiene Division: “Social Conse- 
quences of the Neglect of the Mental Hygiene 
of Young Childhood.” 

6 Family Division: “The Approach to Social 
Case Work in School Counselling.” 
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work task. Miss Cannon? thinks that the dif- How much of processes do we want in 
ference between family and medical social work PP ecngapan ' ‘al h 
53 = ae ‘ i ail aie a ow gather together our material on the 
is at the point of leave-taking—that the medical individual personality that is scattered 


worker cannot do satisfactory work unless she 
considers the family group as well as the indi- 
vidual member. Miss Everett® suggests that 
the school counsellor must make her selection 
largely on the basis of the case load she can 
carry, that she can do “family case work” 
with a few but must not betray the needs of 
the many where the more definitely school tasks 
are paramount. In children’s work again, good 
case work demands that the family be consid- 
ered but, as Mr. Stoneman suggests,’ it is still 
“an open question whether after all the indi- 
vidual is not the supremely important unit of 
society for whose sake all groups, including the 
family, are formed.” Miss Libbey® gives a basis 
of selection which suggests something of the 
content as well as the approach peculiar to the 
family field. Mr. Whitman!® felt that a children’s 
worker brought to his task an emphasis quite 
different from that of the family worker and 
that with few exceptions a combination of the 
two types of work under one agency was un- 
wise. In connection with different agencies 
within the children’s field, Mr. Carstens!! advo- 
cated that, because of the value of specialization, 
protective work and children’s aid might well 
be separated except in the larger cities. 

Mr. McLean, in the first business meeting of 
the American Association for Family Social 
Work, remarked that in the matter of case 
recording—the content of the case record—we 
have now reached the point where we must 
think of the future. Where are we headed for 
if the volume of recorded material continues to 
increase as it has in the past few years? 

Suggestions on the subject, if not solutions, 
grew out of two informal group meetings. Miss 
Hamilton as chairman of the meeting on case 
record content brought out some questions 
which are troubling case workers: 


Is there a balance between the objective and 
subjective factors in our histories? What 
is the drift? 

How are we going to convey the diagnostic 
idea? 


_'Family Division: “The Approach to Social 
Case Work in Medical Social Service.” 
_* Family Division: “The Approach to Social 
Case Work in Child Placing.” 

® See page 118. 

'0 Division on Children: 
Child Welfare Case Work.” 

'! Division on Children: “The Functions of a 


“ Specialization in 


Children’s Protective Agency in a Children’s 
Program.” 


through our record? Shall we do it on 

every case and, if not on every one, when? 
Are we giving sufficient attention to develop- 

mental history, even before school age? 


Miss Bedford presided over a meeting on the 
art of case recording, where, as in Miss Ham- 
ilton’s meeting, there was “standing room 
only” before the discussion began. 

The hospital social workers held three round 
tables on recording and had a small but well- 
studied exhibit of records. 

Miss Colcord, as chairman of a special com- 
mittee of the Family Division, had gathered 
an interesting exhibit. Face sheets, diagnostic 
summaries, statistical cards, good and bad 
records, demonstrations of how to condense, 
posters with graphic warnings on “do’s” and 
“don't’s” gave concrete suggestions. One 
worker complained that this exhibit was so 
popular that she could never get near enough 
to see it! Perhaps one reason (if we dare sug- 
gest it!) for its popularity lay in the “ examples 
of unconscious humor” which, as someone said, 
rivalled the Follies. We have begged permis- 
sion to print a few of these: 


“The room was nicely furnished, containing 
two beds.” 

“Mr. K was ill with diabetes. Mrs. K helped 
him by preparing his special meals and 
gave him her undivided attention. Mr. K 
became worse.” 

“ She is elderly—at least 40.” 

“Found Mrs. G had been run into this after- 
noon by an automobile. She was greatly 
upset.” 

“Mr. S had been thrown out of work by the 
earthquake, and decided to come to 
America.” 

“Jimmy seems very bright—has black eyes, 
round face, hair clipped close to his head 
and full of life.” 

“She would shout at Charles who was eating 
in Polish.” 

“Gave M a card referring him to Brooklyn 
Cemetery where men were needed.” 

“W's stepmother was mean to her so she 
married M who was born in Dayton, 
Tenn. at the age of 16 years.” 

“When two and a half years old Eugene feel 
through a hole in the ceiling.” 

“ Mary has just become engaged. She did not 
know anything about Lawrence’s heart 
condition.” 

“W's eye queue was 72.” 

From a case plan: “ Warned family against 
buying above their means and also being 
truthful.” 

From a diagnosis sheet: “ M might be termed 
a wonderlaus.” 
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Public Agencies 

Do social workers need to be reminded that 
they are part of the public and as such bear a 
large share of responsibility for the administra- 
tion of public agencies? Apparently they do. 
Miss Abbott in her opening address suggested 
that social workers can influence profoundly the 
type of worker who is employed by the public 
agency. Mr. Adiet and Dr. Johnson? both felt 
that social workers as a group have tended to 
be aloof and critical rather than helpful in the 
working out of the problems of the public de- 
partment. Dr. Johnson as well as Miss Vaile 
pointed out the possibilities of more active par- 
ticipation by private boards of directors in the 
affairs of the public departments. 

In the actual work of public agencies, Mrs. 
Sheffield* proposed that some of the difficulties 
due to low appropriation, limited staff, and so 
forth, might be met by the acceptance of a 
middle standard of case work,—neither so inten- 
sive as that of the best equipped private agencies 
nor so lax as that which the general public now 
accepts from many tax-supported agencies. 
The dangers of such a policy are apparent, but 
if it is accepted deliberately they would be min- 
imized. Mrs. Sheffield, like Miss Abbott, urged 
that trained social workers should recognize the 
pioneer call of the public agency and more 
frequently go in for the civil service examina- 
tions. 

While Dr. Johnson contends that primary re- 
sponsibility rests on the state, his suggestions 
as to division of work (the private agency to 
undertake exploration in new fields, laboratory 
work which later might be handled by the state, 
inspiring new efforts on behalf of welfare move- 
ments and expanding and extending work al- 
ready started by public agencies) were in 
general accord with the ideas advanced by the 
report of the Committee on Relations with 
Public Departments of the American Associa- 
tion for Family Social Work. 

But whether it be a question of developing 
personnel or raising standards or increasing 
appropriations, a universally recognized tool is 
intelligent 


Public Opinion 
The necessity for cultivation of public under- 
standing of social work, whether under public 


1 Family Division, Round Table 2. 

2 Division on Public Officials and Administra- 
tion: “The Correlation of Public and Private 
Social Work.” 

8 Report of the Committee on Relations with 
Public Departments. 

4 Division on Public Officials and Administra- 
tion: “Case Work in Public Welfare Depart- 
ments—in the Field of Aid and Relief.” 


or private auspices, was stressed by speakers in 
practically every field. Without intelligent pub- 
lic support the activities sponsored by the Fed- 
eral Children’s Bureau, especially those made 
possible by the Sheppard-Towner bill, would 
stand little chance of success. In the enforce- 
ment of prohibition there is a similar need, as 
Dr. Fisk and Mrs. Willebrandt both asserted.t 

Naturally, the arousing of public understand- 
ing is a prime concern of financial federations, 
Undoubtedly, also, the very fact of the existence 
of a community chest has, as Mr. Bookman? 
pointed out, focussed the attention of a city on 
its social needs and the agencies endeavoring to 
meet them. The use of the survey as a means 
to this end was ably discussed by Mr. Reynolds 
and Mr. Mandel. Mr. Reynolds emphasized 
the fact that no community starts out with a 
perfected system of meeting its social needs. 
The survey enlightens the public not only as to 
the function and status of existing agencies, 
but as to needs not being met. The survey 
should also prevent the hit-or-miss growth of 
social organizations which actually delays real 
progress. 

The excellent meetings of the Committee on 
Publicity gave concrete advice and examples 
of effective (and otherwise) publicity methods. 
It is a matter of some concern that family 
social workers have participated but slightly in 
the meetings of this special group. 

Something of the possibilities of the individual 
social worker as a promoter of public opinion 
was suggested by Miss Vittum.* Why are we 
so averse, she asked, to expressing our opinions 
on politics and other public questions? We need 
not actually propagandize for one or another 
political party, but there is certainly no adequate 
reason for keeping our clients in the dark as to 
where we ourselves stand. 


Conclusions 
Obviously, we have snatched but a few of 
the impressions which the Toronto Conference 
offers to social workers. The problems of 
neighborhood relationships and the needs of the 
rural community had able exponents in such 
speakers as Mr. Bookman, Mr. Bowman? and 


1 Fifth General Session: “ Prohibition—the 
Problem of Enforcement.” 

2 Second General Session:. “ The Inter-Rela- 
tion of Social Agencies—the Federation Move- 
ment.” 

8 Division on Organization of Social Forces: 
“How Much Use Can or Should be Made of 
the Survey Method?” 

* Division on Neighborhood and Community 
Life: “ Relation between Neighborhood Work 
and Financial Federations.” 

5 Same Division: “ New York City’s Plan for 
Co-ordinating Local Neighborhood Work.” 
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Mr. Lindeman.® Social workers need their re- 
minder that whether it be the neighborhood, the 
city, or the rural community, social activities 
will be successful only as they grow out of the 
needs of the group—only in so far as the group 
itself stimulates them. 

Miss Abbott showed in her opening address 
that Toronto in 1924 does not differ much from 
Toronto in 1897, so far as subjects for discus- 
sion are concerned. A member of the Children’s 
Division expressed a certain impatience with 
this slow progress when he asked “ Why don’t 
we ever do any of these things we suggest year 
after year?” But there is no single measuring 
stick for progress in social work. We go for- 
ward like the crab, now this way, now that. 
All groups even in the same field do not develop 
evenly. Yet every once in a while we are 
startled by what seems like a very real lurch 
forward, and something of that sort stands out 
in this year’s Conference. 

In going over the Toronto program one is as 
usual aghast at the multiplicity of interests in 
the social work field. The techniques that must 
be mastered, the currents and cross currents that 
must be understood and guided seem in the 
abstract beyond the scope of human ability. 
What must be the content of the social worker 
who attempts to become a competent technician 
in even one of these many fields? 

Yet the run of the papers of this year’s Con- 
ference which we have been privileged to read 
dissipate our fears. They have a sanity and a 
balance, a perspective and a sense of humor 
directed toward their own subjects which augur 
well for the future. There is evidence of an 
increasing handiness in the use of social work 
technique, which suggests that we as a profes- 
sion are reaching the stage of development 
where we are not so fearful of our tools and 
approaching that where we, not they, shall be 
the masters. 


DIRECTORY CHANGES 


CanapA: Montreal—Mr. George B. Clarke, 
secretary. 
Connecticut: Stamford—Miss Helen Fairbanks, 
secretary. 
Ittinois: Kankakee—Mrs. Elizabeth Mann, sec- 
retary. 
Springfield—changed to Family Welfare 
Association. 
Massacnusetts: Somerville—Miss M. M. Yorke, 
secretary. 
Worcester—from 44 Pearl Street to 2 State 
Street. 


* Division on Neighborhood and Community 
Life: “The Relation of Neighborhood Forces to 


the Larger Community.” 
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Missourt: Hannibal—add Social Service League, 
City Hall, Mrs. Frances Frame, secretary. 
HAMPSHIRE: Portsmouth—Miss Olive 
Gardiner, secretary. 
PENNSYLVANIA:  Bethlehem—from Room 12, 
Municipal Bldg., to Room 4, Kresge Bldg. 
Chester—changed to Relief and Family Wel- 
fare Association. 
Harrisburg—Mr. Wendell Johnson, secretary. 
Philadelphia—from 419 S. 15th Street to 311 
South Juniper Street. 
Reading—Mr. Charles Alspach, secretary. 
Vircinta: Danville—Mrs. Agnes Clark Fulcrod, 
secretary. 


NEw 


THE OCTOBER ISSUE 


UBSCRIBERS are reminded that THE 
FAMILY is not published in August or 
September. The next issue will be 

that for October, and will contain more of 
the National Conference and American 
Association papers : 

“The Part Board Members Should Take 
in the Work of a Family Welfare Society.” 
Two papers, by Mrs. John M. Glenn, and 
Miss Barbara Blackstock. 

“The Fabric of Family Life,” by Joanna 
C. Colcord. 

“The Use of the Transfer Within the 
Limits of the Office Interview,” by Dr. 
Jessie Taft. 

“An Attempt to Articulate Processes,” 
by Mary S. Brisley. 

“Opening the Way,” by Anna Vlachos. 

“The Approach to Social Case Work in 
School Counseling,” by Miss Edith Everett. 

“Case Work With Group Affiliations,” 
by E. G. Steger. 





The 
Pennsylvania School of Social and 
Health Work 


Orrers THOROUGH PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN 
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A Series of 


A. I. C. P. Publications 


You Should Have 


T New York A.1.C.P. has conducted a series of health and educational 


experiments in various districts of New York City. 


The results of 


these, as well as some intensive experiments in its more regular activities, 
have been so interesting that it has been decided to issue them in report form, 


at the actual cost of printing and mailing. 


1. The Health of a Neighborhood. Re- 
sults of intensive health demonstrations 
by the A.I.C.P. in the Mulberry District 
of lower east side, New York. 


2. Adapting Nutrition Work to a Child 
Health Program. <A report on how the 
A.1L.C.P. deals with the problem of de- 
fective nutrition among children. The 
nutrition class method for school chil- 
dren, home visiting for children of pre- 
school age, special educational work 
with groups of older girls and mothers, 
popular health education through schools 
and other agencies. 


3. Growth and Development of Italian 
Children. Deals with the problem of 
normal growth and development of chil- 
dren in a congested district of New 
York City, as compared with other dom- 
inant racial and social types. 


4. Do Height and Weight Tables Iden- 
tify Undernourished Children? <A prac- 
tical application of the material covered 
in Report No. 3, to the problem of de- 
gree to which arbitrary height and 
weight standards can be exclusively re- 
lied upon as a method for selecting 
undernourished children. 


6. Protecting the Mother and Child. A 
survey of five years’ experience in car- 
rying on a prenatal program and a child 
health program conducted in the Mul- 


berry District over a period of six 
years. 


6. Community Oral Hygiene. Covers a 
four year program of oral hygiene in a 
restricted district, in which all the chil- 
dren of the first five grades of school 
have been included. Deals with periodic 
prophylactic cleanings, extractions, fill- 
ings and special treatment to arrest 
decay. 


?. Health Work for Mothers in a Col- 
ored District. Since 1917 the A.I.C.P. 
has conducted a prenatal service for 
colored mothers in a district where the 
death rate of mothers and children was 
alarmingly high. The program provides 
a definite tie-up of venereal disease 
follow-up and a prenatal nursing service. 


8. Tuberculosis, a Family Problem. A 
survey of ten years’ experience with the 
Home Hospital, showing results obtain- 
able by housing the tuberculous patient 
with his family in decent living quarters 
under constant medical and _ nursing 
supervision. 


9. When Fathers Drop Out. A report 
on the result of nine years’ experience 
of the A.LC.P. in granting monthly 
allowances to widowed mothers with 
children not included in the New York 
Widow’s Pension Act. 


25c a Copy, Prepaid 
Or the entire Set for $1.75 


Please send remittance with order and address 


The A. I. C. P. 


105 East 22nd Street 


New York City 








July, 1924 








